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THE ASSUMPTION OF OUR LADY IN 
THE ORIENTAL LITURGIES 


II 


ITH the exception of the feast in the cycle of 

Christmas and the Nativity, the Assumption is 

the only feast of our Lady which is observed in 

every Oriental rite, thus showing the univer- 
sality of belief in this doctrine in churches which are divided 
on many other questions. 

It is therefore more suitable to treat of these liturgies which 
ate in use among the dissidents, although the Catholics of the 
several rites have almost identical formulas. 

The universality of belief in the doctrine of the Assumption 
may be seen by some excerpts from each of the rites of the 
East. 

The order of the rites has been taken from the Axnuario 
Pontificio for 1947. 

In respect to the Syrians, James of Sarug! (451-521) has a 
poem on the death and burial of the Blessed Virgin, which 
Fr, Faller? maintains to have been written expressly for the 
Assumption feast of 15th August. A manuscript of the 
twelfth-thirteenth century, which contains this poem, bears 
the title: ‘ Ejusdem sancti domini Jacobi sermo de transitu Dei 
gemtricis Mariae, cum de ea quaereretur in ouvode stante ipso in 
aede sancti domni Cyriaci quarto mensis augusti.” The 14th of 
August fell on a Wednesday in 474, 485, 491, 496, 502, 513, 
j19 and 524, and no Monophysite synod is known to have 


; Latin version of Baumstark in Or. Christ., t. V (1905), pp. 91-9. 
Op. cit. pp. 20-2. 
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been held in any of these years. Fr. Faller speaks of 4th 
August as a day of preparation for the feast on the following 
day. No less than ten times in the poem are the word 
“on this day” repeated, but, as Fr. Raes of the Orient 
Institute in Rome has said, it is very doubtful whether James 
of Sarug had any liturgical anniversary in mind, and that he 
was rather referring to the “ day of true burial.” It is indeed 
possible that one passage—“ that she might go away into 
Eden, full of the divine blessedness ”—might refer to the 
Assumption, but it is improbable, and there is no clear witness 
for anything beyond “ death and burial.” 

Syriac version of the Transitus Mariae, dating from the 
end of the fifth or the beginning of the sixth century, says that 
the Apostles were miraculously transported to Jerusalem to 
witness the death of our Lady, and that they afterwards 
instituted three annual commemorations in honour of the 
Mother of God—15th January (6 of 2nd canon, de seminibus) 
for seeds, 15th May (15 Ayér, ad aristas) for the seeds that 
have been sown, and 15th August (13 Ab, pro vitibus) fora 
— vintage. It seems clear, however, that the vintage 
estival, which was not peculiar to Syria and Palestine, 
preceded any connection with our Lady, and 15th August 
may well have been originally the pagan feast of Atergatis, 
who was the protectress of nature. 

The August festival is not found in a Jacobite “ Codex of 
Commemorations,” in a manuscript dating from the year 
675. The Dormition is referred to in three Syrian calendars 
as a vintage festival: the “ Decease of the Mother of God 
over the grapes,” the “ Translation of the Mother of God 
over the vines,” and the ‘** Decease of the Mother of God ovet 
the vines ” respectively. 

The three feasts are still observed in the Syrian rite—Our 
Lady of Seeds (15th January), Our Lady of Corn Ears (rth 
May), and Our Lady of the Vines (15th August). 

The custom in the Middle Ages (from the end of the tenth 
century) at Rome of blessing herbs on 15th August was 
— borrowed from the East, and connected with the 

lessing of the fields on that day. 

The usual name for the Assumption among the Syrians 
is the “‘ Transmigration of the Mother of God,” a title which 
implies the assumption of the body as well as the soul of out 
Lady. 

A fast is observed for the fifteen days preceding the feast, 
while four Sundays are named as “ after the Assumption. 
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In the second nocturn and vespers of the feast in the Syrian 
office, we find the following passage : 

“Thy Son has sent his angels to bring thee from the life 
of this world to the happy life, but thy death, O Mary, was 
not the result of sin, on account of which death entered into 
the world.” 

And again in another place : 

“The heaven of heavens received the throne of thy body, 
0 Mother of light, and so thou sittest in glory with thy Son 
amidst the supernal beings, and with them thou chantest 
in glory.” 

Tate now to the A/exandrine rites, the Synaxary of the 
Copts has two feasts—16th January, commemorated as the 
“Blessed Virgin Mary rested in the Lord,” and 9th August, 
which is the ““ Ascension ” or Assumption proper. 

When, as is often the case, two days in the year are observed 
for a similar feast, the second is almost invariably taken from 
the Byzantine or Syrian calendar. 

The sixth century Coptic calendar of Oxyrnchus commemor- 
ates 16th January as the “ Day of Mary,” and the Gallican 
feast of the Depositio or Adsumptio, which was kept on 18th 
January, may possibly have had Egyptian affinities. 

Catholic Copts today observe the January feast as a com- 
memoration of the first church placed under the patronage of 
our Lady. 

As we have seen, the keeping of separate days for the death 
and the Assumption has evolved a tradition that 206 days 
elapsed before the body of our Lady was taken to heaven. 

The Ethiopians have a similar belief. 

A fast of thirteen or fifteen days is observed before the feast 
in August. 

The dissident Copts hold a most explicit doctrine of the 
Assumption, and for them it is virtually an article of faith. 

In a book published by them in Cairo in 1913, it is stated 
that although sacred Scripture does not teach the Assumption 
no one would dare to doubt it, as it is a truth that the fathers 
have received from the Apostles. 

The Theotokia, which is a collection of hymns in honour 
of the Blessed Virgin, is ascribed in both Coptic and Ethiopic 
tradition to St. Ephrem, who died in 373, but all the hymns 
ate not by the same author or of the same period, and the 
tatliest probably dates from the fifth century. They do 
not appear to be translations from Greek originals, but rather 
paraphrases made with some freedom. 
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The Sunday Theotokia (Tertiary paraphrase to section VI 
says: “ Who is that in heaven except the Virgin, the body 
that bore Jesus Christ.” 

And again in the first Doxology of the month Khiak: 

“ According to the word of the royal singer in the psalm ; 
“The queen stands erect on the right side of the throne’ 
Thou art exalted above the Cherubim, O all powerful Mother 
of God, thy honour surpasses that of the Seraphim, in heaven 
and on earth.” 

The Ethiopians, like the Copts, observe two feasts—16th 
January, the commemoration of the death of our Lady, and 
zand August (17 Nahasé), the Assumption into heaven. 

The fast of the Assumption lasts fitteen days. 

The following passages, taken from troparies sung in the 
liturgy of the feast, express the devotion with which the 
Ethiopians observe the Assumption : 

“1 salute the Assumption of thy body which the human 
heart can never conceive. Doubly surrounded with grace 
and clothed in a like glory, O Mary, thy flesh was like toa 
pearl, and death itself was shamed when with wonder it saw 
thee ascending resplendent through the clouds to heaven.” 

“I salute the Assumption of thy body truly worthy to be 
praised, which outshines in beauty the splendour of the sun 
and the glory of the moon. Except thee, O Virgin, and thy 
first-born Son of joy, there is no one who has loosened the 
bonds of death and has awakened the dead from Sheol.” 

“I salute the resurrection of thy flesh, twin of the resut- 
rection of Christ, who hid himself alive in thee. | Clothe me, 
O Mary, dove of Ephrata, and shelter me under thy wings 
in the day of judgment, when the earth will give back those 
whom she had taken into her keeping.” 

In reference to the Byzantine rite and the patriarchate of 
Constantinople, we read of a sermon by the patriarch St. 
Proclus, which was probably delivered on 15th August, 529, 
in which he speaks of the praises and greatness of our Lady 
without alluding to any particular mystery of her life. 

If we may believe Nicephorus Callistes,! a writer of the 
fourteenth century, it was the emperor Maurice (582-602) 
who ordered 15th August, which was already observed as 4 
feast of our Lady, to be solemnly kept throughout the Byzan- 
tine empire as the “ Falling Asleep of the Mother of God 
(kowrjois). In 1297 the emperor Andronicus II issued 4 


decree to the effect that the feast should be celebrated during 
1 Histor. Eccl. XVIII, 28; Migne. Pat. Gr., t. CXLVII, col. 292. 
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the whole month of August, which for the Byzantines has 
become the month of Mary. 

St. John Damascene! in the eighth century writes of the 
feast which “‘ we have received from long ago,” while Andrew 
of Crete? says that this day should be kept in a “festive gathering 
and with public joy,” refuting those Cretans who asserted that 
the feast was “‘ newly invented,” when both at Jerusalem and 
Constantinople it had been observed for a long time. 

Pope Nicholas I (885-67) in his instruction’ to the Bul- 
garians (863) speaks of the Assumption as of equal rank with 
the feasts of Christmas, Easter and Pentecost. 

The fast of the Assumption, which lasts from 1st August till 
ith August, was instituted some time between the death of 
§t. Theodore the Studite in 821 and the year 863, when it was 
referred to by Pope Nicholas I in his reply to the Bulgarians. 

The office of the Assumption or Falling Asleep, as the feast 
is called in the Byzantine rite, is mainly taken from the second 
homily of St. John Damascene, but there are some inter- 
polations of the ninth century, which come from the Euthymiac 
history. 

The references to the feast are largely concerned with the 
legend of the Apostles miraculously coming together in 
Jetusalem, in order that they might be witnesses of the death 
of our Lady. 

: The following passages are taken from the matins of the 
east : 

_“Tn thy maternity, thy conception was virginal; in thy 
—- asleep, thy death was without corruption ; a twofold 
manifestation of a similar marvel, O Mother of God.” 

Again, in the sixth ode: 

“Life has germinated from thee without damaging the 
seals of thy virginity; how then can thy pure and life- 
giving body submit to the trial of death ? ” 

Lastly, in the book of the Apostle : 

“May the Apostles, reunited here from the ends of the 
world, bury my body at Gethsemane, and thee, my Son and 
my God, receive my spirit.” 

The Nestorians of the East Syrian rite observe 15th August 
as the commemoration of Mart Mariam, but the liturgy is in 
ilmost all respects the same as on other feasts of our Lady 
and no special lessons have been appointed in the lectionary. 

'Hom. in Dorm. II, 4. 


2Hom. in Dorm. II, I. 
3 Mansi. Concil., t. XV, p. 403. 


B 
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The feast was probably borrowed from Constantinopk, 
and it is unlikely to have been kept before the couneil ¢ 
Ephesus (431), but it is important as showing that the Ne. 
torians in respect to the Assumption believe, although in; 
somewhat vague fashion, the same as the other churches 
of the East. 

The Assumption, moreover, is the only feast of our Lady 
to be found in their calendar, with the exception of the 
Christmas commemoration and the Nativity. 

The fast of Mart Mariam begins on 1st August. 

The Catholic Chaldeans of the same rite enhanced the 
solemnity in the eighteenth century, in the patriarchate of 
Joseph II. 

The fast is observed by the Catholics for the five days 
preceding the feast. 

In the Warda, a collection of hymns composed by George 
Warda in the thirteenth century, which are sung after the 
gospel or during the administration of Holy Communion, 
and are descriptive of the festival which is being observed, 
after narrating the legend of how the Jews attempted to bum 
the body of the Blessed Virgin, we read : 

“ But the Virgin came forth and fled away in a cloud, and 
with her choirs of angels, playing on their trumpets and horns, 
saying: ‘ Blessed art thou, O Mary’.” 

Finally, there is the witness of the Armenian church. 

Reference has already been made to the Armenian- Jerusalem 
lectionary of the end of the fifth century, which was in us 
in the time of Gregory Asharuni (0b. 690). 

The feast of the Assumption is mentioned in a letter to 
Isaac Ardzruni, which has been ascribed to the Armenia 
historian Moses of Khoren, but it probably dates from the 
seventh rather than the fifth century. 

In a canticle composed by Gregory of Nareg (c. 951), the 
corporal Assumption of our Lady is definitely maintained, 
while in the twelfth century, during the patriarchate o 
Nerses the Graceful, the feast attained greater solemnity, and 
from the beginning of this century it has been observed on 
the Sunday nearest to 15th August. 

The council of Sis (1342) reiterated the formal teaching 0 
the Armenian church, that “ the Mother of God was takeo 
with her body to heaven by the power of God.” 

The feast is preceded by a week of fasting, and it has a0 
octave. 
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A hymn ascribed to Moses of Khoren, which is sung at 
Nocturns, has the following stanzas : 

“Today, the holy Apostles gathered together, and the 
holy virgins in white garments lit their shining lamps, chanting 
in harmony: ‘ Blessed art thou, and thrice blessed among 
women. 

Today, with the holy Virgin lying in the tomb, they waited 
and hoped that the Lord himself would come ; and they saw 
the Creator coming down from above with many angels, 
and together with them they chanted in harmony: ‘ Blessed 
att thou, and thrice blessed art thou among women.’ 

Today, God the Word took away the Virgin Mother, the 
destroyer of the guilt of our first mother (Eve), placing her 
in a tabernacle built by God among the celestial beings. 
Wherefore to thee with jubilant voice the holy Church sings 
new hymns.” 

In conclusion, it may be clearly seen from this brief sketch 
that the feast of the Assumption is celebrated in all the liturgies 
of the East. The belief that our Lady has been taken to 
heaven, body and soul, rests upon universal tradition, and 
this tradition expresses itself in the observance of a liturgical 
Teast. 

ARCHDALE A. KING. 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE CHURCH 


HIS article is intended as a personal statement of 

what membership of the Church means to a Catholic 

and of the relationship to the Church of those 

Christians who are not visibly united to her. It 
may help to throw a little light on points of the Catholic 
doctrine of the Church which are often misunderstood and 
which, being misunderstood, quite reasonably perplex, offend 
or distress those outside the Church. It is meant to be 
explanatory rather than apologetic, and, though the writer 
has tried to follow tradition under the guidance of statements 
of the Holy See and of competent theologians, it is of course 
personal and in no way authoritative. No individual Catholic 
can hope to comprehend more than a very small part of the 
tich unity-in-diversity of the Church’s life and teaching in 
anything which he says or writes. All he can hope to do is 
(0 speak in the Church, trying to present as much of the 
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common truth as his limited understanding can contain, and 
clearly to indicate what in the statements he makes is of faith 
and what has some lesser degree of authority behind it. 

Membership of the Church is for a Catholic simply member. 
ship of Christ, becoming united to Christ. The Church js 
not just the congregation of Christ’s faithful followers or 
the society in which the individual finds in the Word and the 
Sacraments the means of personal unity with Christ. She 
is the Body of Christ Incarnate uniting all mankind to Himself 
in its true, predestined and only possible unity. This true 
unity of mankind is therefore first and foremost a unity with 
and in Christ, and only as a result of that is it a unity of human 
persons in community.! This does not mean that the absolute 
distinction between God and creatures is done away with, 
that Christ and His members are fused into one physical 
person, that we are transubstantiated into His Divinity or 
that our continuing weaknesses and sins can be attributed 
to Him.? But it does mean that in every act which is an act 
of the Church, in which a member acts for the Church with 
due qualification and authority (which must derive ultimately 
from the explicit institution of Christ) it is Christ Himself 
who acts. It is “He who baptizes through the Church, 
He who teaches, governs, absolves, binds, offers, and makes 
sacrifice.’’3 

As a result of this we cannot make any separation between 
Christ and His Church which will enable us to appeal from the 
Church to some personal apprehension of Christ derived from 
other sources. We know Christ in the Scriptures ; but in the 
Scriptures as He by the Holy Spirit proclaims and interprets 
them in the Church. We know Him by the inner light of the 
Holy Spirit ; but it is in the Church the Body of Christ that the 
Spirit of Christ enlightens our minds, and it is by the common 
teaching of Christ in the Church that we distinguish His Spirit 
from the promptings of our own fancies or spirits that are not 
of God. We know Christ in history, in His past life, so to speak, 
in the Church as well as in His present life in the Church; 
but the final interpreter of what in the past was truly Christ 
is Christ with us here and now teaching and living in His 
Church. Further, though we can make distinctions i 


1 One of the very best modern statements of this doctrine of unity ™ 
Christ is to be found in Fr. L. Bouyer’s great book Le Mystére Pascal 
(znd Edn. Paris 1947) ch. v, pp. 175-98. 

2 See the Encyclical Mystici Corporis Christi esp. 85. 
3 Mystici Corporis 52. 
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thought between different aspects of Christ’s life in His 
Mystical Body we cannot (obviously if you put it this way), 
base separations or rejections on these distinctions. We 
meet Christ in the whole fact of His Church, not just in that 
part of the fact which appeals to our personal predilections, 
or to the age in which we live or the group to which we belong. 
If we are to be incorporated into Christ we must give total 
allegiance to the whole with the whole of ourselves. We 
cannot, for instance, separate off as something external to the 
true life of the Body its juridical and administrative aspect. 
We can certainly make a distinction between the juridical and 
social structure and the life of the Spirit and see the first as 
lower than and subordinated to the ends of the second. 

But both are true and necessary aspects of the living Body of 
Christ, separable only in thought, and it seems downright 
unnatural to try to separate them in practice. The juridical 
and administrative activity of the Church is in itself an 
expression of supernatural charity, of the power of the Spirit?; 
ifit is not, it is entirely our own personal fault. In ruling and 
obeying, rulers and subjects in the Church express and partici- 
pate in the royalty and the humility of Christ (and the subjects 
participate also in the royalty and the rulers in the humility). 
It is all an expression of the one supernatural life of Christ 
in the totality of the Mystical Body. 

We can certainly make a distinction between the life of 
Christ in His Body and the weaknesses and sins of the members ; 
we may be right to protest and fight against the latter provided 
we do so in every sense within the Church, and observe 
certain conditions. ‘We must remember that the Church is 
militant and in via, not yet in patria. She is living in the state 
of transition between the two Comings of Christ, engaged 
in continual and intimate warfare with the devil and in saving 
sinners and incorporating them in herself into Christ (we 
ourselves of course being among these sinners). Conse- 
quently we must not expect the Church to look like the New 
Jerusalem, but to have the characteristics of her present state : 
the presence of sin and diabolic activity even in her highest 
members,4 the necessity for second-bests, for prohibitions and 
sanctions. We must also remember that we are not appointed 


| Mystici Corporis, 61. 

*For St. Paul’s teaching on this cp.P. Michalon ‘‘ L’Etendue de I’Fglise ” 
PP. 155-7, in Ivénikon xx, 2, 1947. 
3 Mystici Corporis 62-3. 
4 Mystici Corpovis 64. 
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by Christ to judge our brethren : very much otherwise. The 
sins which we object to in others are quite likely flourishin 
in a different form in ourselves. And it would be an act of 
the most abominable sinfulness to separate ourselves ftom 
Christ in His Church because of our impatience with the sins 
of His other members our brethren. 

Membership of the Church is, then the giving up the whol 
of ourselves to the whole Christ, Christ present to us and 
only present to us in His Mystical Body. In the light of this 
it may become easier to understand that part of the Church's 
teaching about herself which is the central point of offence 
and supreme difficulty for many non-Catholics of goodwill 
This is the position given to the Papacy, the insistence on 
communion with and allegiance to the Holy See as a condition 
of membership of the Church and the corresponding affirm. 
tion that those who are outside the visible communion of 
Rome are not actual members of the Mystical Body of Christ. 
Now it is clear that here we are dealing with dogmas of the 
Catholic Faith. The supreme, God-given authority of the 
Pope and the necessity of communion with the visible Church 
whose centre is Rome if we are to be members of Christ are 
matters of faith for all Catholics; and therefore it would be 
of no service to the cause of reunion to pass these doctrines 
over or try to explain them away. We can, however, try to 
set them in their context and indicate something of their full 
and deep meaning, and in doing so give a more positive 
account than that sometimes given of the position of those 
Christians who are not members of the Body. 

First we must say quite simply that we believe in the 
Papacy because we believe in Christ’s commission to St. 
Peter as recorded in the Gospel and interpreted by the Church. 
We should not dare to invent any form of rule or authority, as 
by divine right, in Christ’s Church not instituted by Himself, 
however attractive and useful it might seem to us. The 
Papacy is part of the fact of the whole Christ, shown to us by 
the light of supernatural faith in the Scriptures proclaimed 
and interpreted in Christ’s Body by His Holy Spirit who 
inspired them. But this being said we must go on to say 
how thoroughly appropriate and necessary the doctrine ot 
the Papacy seems to the doctrine of the Mystical Body. 
The Pope is for us the effective sign of the full unity of the 
Body embracing the whole of our life. The juridical unity 
which comes from our common allegiance to him in and 
under Christ is only part, though as we have seen a necessary 
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and inseparable part, of that single wholeness of the Church 
to maintain which Christ has made him the instrument. 
He is the centre and through the Holy Spirit’s help the guaran- 
tee of unity in faith: and he is the centre of sacramental 
life, of the unity of communion which presupposes unity in 
faith. (It must be stressed that there is no real unity of 
sacramental life without full communion with all our brethren 
who are guaranteed to hold the true faith by acceptance into 
the communion of its supreme guardian.) A good way of 
understanding what Catholics feel about the Pope is to read 
what St. Ignatius of Antioch has to say about the position 
of the bishop in the local church and to apply it to the Universal 
Church: it seems to us to apply with much greater force to 
the universal centre of unity, and it is at least quite possible 
that St. Ignatius’s own mind was moving in this direction 
when he spoke of the Church of Rome as trpoxaOnyévn tis 
éyatrns “ president of the community of charity.”! 

It is only because of his experience of the most real, solid 
and vivid unity of the Church of Rome centred on the Papacy 
that the present writer has either dared or wanted to say 
what he has said about the Mystical Body of Christ. Christ 
and His Holy Spirit, living and working in the One Holy 
Catholic Apostolic and Roman Church to the glory of God 
the Father, is the living fact immediately present to us which 
supports the doctrine, though transcending all our inadequate 
formulations of it. If this full unity of Christ’s faith, com- 
munion and authority established by Himself were once to 
disappear (as it cannot) then no human eirenic or oecumenical 
activity, nothing except the impossible event of another 
Incarnation could ever re-establish it. Its maintenance 
is the great contribution which the Church of Rome brings 
to the reunion of Christendom. But once we are given 
this full and visible unity of the Mystical Body, we can see 
that in certain senses unity in Christ extends far beyond the 
boundaries of the visible Church. 

_ Full and actual membership of the Church is incorporation 
into Christ, who takes possession of us and in whom we 
Participate by faith, by the Sacraments, especially Baptism 
and the Eucharist, and by the authority of those rulers, local 
and universal, whom He instituted to express His supernatural 
charity in government for the building up of His Body— 
'Romans I. See Fr. Camelot’s note ad. loc. in his edition in Sources 


Chrétiennes, Paris 1944 and cp. mpoxaOnuévov rod émoxdémov eis térov Oeod 
Magnesians vi, 1. 
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above all the Pope, centre of authority, faith and communiog, 
It is giving ourselves totally to the whole Christ. Member. 
ship seen like this is obviously something which admits of 

rowth. Our incorporation into Christ is a process which 
will only be completed in heaven. The Body of Christ too 
as a whole is continually growing, and will grow till the 
Second Comin and at any given moment in history the 
actual members of the Body in the state of growth into Chris 
which they have reached are likely to represent the fullness 
of the Whole Christ very imperfectly indeed. We must 
remember what that fullness is. It is nothing less than the 
union of the whole of redeemed humanity in Christ, and in 
and through that union the perfection, the “ recapitulation” 
in Him of the whole of non-human creation as well.! This 
universal union will only reach its plenitude at the Second 
Coming. But it is already established in the Incarnation. 
It is this living and growing Catholicity of the Mystical 
Body, proceeding by the ceaseless incorporation and growth 
of individual members to the fullness of that which, 
being the Body of Christ she already is, which we must keep 
in mind in considering the position of those who are not 
actual members of the Body, the visible Church. 

To begin with, every man who is being saved, who has not 
deliberately separated himself from Christ and refused His 
grace, is being saved by Christ in His Church. There is no 
other way except in His Mystical Body that Christ has made 
Himself present to humanity. So every man of goodwill 
throughout the world must at least be “‘ related to the Mystical 
Body of the Redeemer by some unconscious yearning and 
desire.”2 We may say, with Dom Clement Lialine,? that 
those who are not baptized Christians are “ invisibly and 
potentially members of the Mystical Body.” (It should be 
noted that the idea of the “ soul of the Church ” does not 
fit into this way of thinking and has been abandoned by many 
modern Catholic theologians.*) All grace is given to man- 
kind by Christ in His Church, every work that men do even 
unconsciously in Christ, is done in some way in His Church; 
every good that there is in the world, because it comes from 


1Cp. Bouyer Mystére Pascal pp. 191~95 and the many Scriptural and 
Patristic references there given. 

2 Mystici Corporis 102. ; 

3 Réflexions sur l’Encyclique Mystici Corporis 3. Ivrénikon XX, i, 1947 


. 44. 
4Cp Michalon in Irénikon XX, ii, pp. 158-9. 
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Christ, in some sense belongs to the Church and all salvation 
comes through the Church. This is the true sense of the 
maxim Extra Ecclesiam nulla salus “‘ No salvation outside the 
Church.”! 

But with baptized Christians who are not actual members 
of the Church we can go a good deal further. For there is 
only one Church into which men can be baptized, only one 
Body, the Catholic and Roman Church, into which the 
sacrament of new birth in Christ incorporates them, and all 
who are validly baptized are baptized into that one Church. 
It is baptism that makes one a member of the Mystical Body 
and all the baptized are in the first instance members.2 This 
membership may be lost by wilful and deliberate sins of 
heresy or schism or other grave sins juridically incurring 
excommunication, and can then only be regained by effective 
tepentance. But by far the greater number of baptized 
non-Catholics have simply been unable to actualize their 
membership of the Church through no fault of their own 
because they have been brought up outside her communion. 
We may speak of them with Dom Lialine’ as “ visibly and 
potentially members of the Body”: visibly, because they 
possess one, and the primary one, of the three visible elements 
of membership, baptism, profession of the true faith, and 
communion (besides the indispensable invisible element of 
goodwill).4 If they are led to actualize their membership by 
secking admission to the communion of the Catholic Church 
they will naturally be required to show that they understand 
and will accept all that membership involves, are ready to 
give themselves completely to Christ in His Church, by making 
aprofession of the true faith and of submission to the authority 
ot the Church and the Vicar of Christ in her. But it is very 
misleading to speak as if Catholics thought that submission 
to the Pope was the essential visible element in membership 
of the Church. It is indispensable to actual membership 
because it is the recognition and acceptance of one inseparable 
aspect of the reality of the Whole Christ. But the most 
juridically-minded of Catholics cannot, and is not permitted 
to, believe that submission to the Pope can do anything to 
make a man a Catholic who has not been immersed by baptism 


' Michalon, loc. cit. 
*Cp. e.g. Council of Trent, Denzinger 895, also Codex Juris Canonici 


™ and 1099, 2, with Fr. Michalon’s comments, art cit. p. 141-2. 
* Loc. cit. 


4Dom Lialine, loc. cit. 


c 
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in the stream of sacramental life: nor would any such sub. 
mission be received which was not part of a sincere professio, 
of the whole Catholic Faith.! 

We see then that baptized non-Catholics of goodwill hay 
a real relation to the Church, the Body of Christ, far close; 
than that of the unbaptized, that of “‘ visible potential mem. 
bers.” We can go on to distinguish different degrees of 
actualization, short of full and actual membership, in this 
visible potential membership. Every visible link with th 
Church possessed by baptized non-Catholics in the traditions 
of their own communities is a further degree of actualization, 
The possession of the Scriptures; of any valid sacraments; 
of a Catholic liturgy or a liturgy containing elements derived 
from Catholic tradition ; of a faith and piety containing much 
that is Catholic and truly scriptural; all these are visibk 
links with the Church involving a whole series of degrees 
of approach to her unity.2, We may even, with Dom Lialine! 
go on to see the non-Catholic communions from one point 
of view, in so far as they are preserving and developing 
Catholic elements, as “ potential Mystical Body.” We can 
see them as containing very much that would help to expres 
better that fullness of Christ which we, the actual members 
of His Body, express, in our frailty so imperfectly ; and we 
can therefore feel the most passionate longing for theit 
reincorporation. We must, it is true, also see them from 
another point of view. In so far as they are separated from 
and opposed to the Mystical Body, the One Catholic Church, 
they are serving Satan, not Christ, though without any personal 
guilt of at least the vast majority of their members. But here 
we must remember with sincere repentance the part played 
by actual members of the Mystical Body in establishing the 
Satanic fact of the existence of heretical and schismatic com- 
munions and examine our own consciences very carefully 
to make sure whether we ourselves are not contributing in 
some way to the persistence of heresy and schism. 

We see then, to quote Fr. Michalon* that “no man 3 
absolutely outside the Body of the Church. Only there art 
in this Body, so to speak, zones of influence of differing 
vitality, of more or less intense radiation. No heathen of 


1On this question see Dom Ralph Russell ‘‘ Dr. Mascall and Anglican 
Theology ’’ Downside Review No. 200, April 1947, pp. 117-20. 
2 Cp. Michalon art. cit. pp. 159-163. 
3 Art. cit. p. 45. 
4 Art. cit. pp. 159-60. 
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sinner escapes it. In the householder’s field the tares ‘ the 
children of the devil’ are not pulled up: they profit from the 
oodness of the master. Only he who blasphemes against 
the Holy Spirit will never be pardoned ; that is to say that 
only the obstinate, wilful, conscious rejection of ‘ him whom 
God has anointed with the Holy Spirit and with power, 
esus of Nazareth ’ places a man, by deliberate choice, outside 
Christ.” It is a view of the Church which is really universal, 
utterly un-sectarian and supremely intransigent. It sees the 
life of the Church not as the relatively narrow thing which it 
may sometimes appear but as what it really is, the gathering 
of all humanity, and ultimately of all creation into the fullness 
of the Whole Christ. It sees continuing in that life the 
distinctive pattern of God’s dealing with mankind, the giving 
of universal redemption through an intense particularity, so 
that now, as in the old Israel and in the first Coming of Christ 
from the Incarnation to the Ascension, one apparently limited 
and exclusive group, the Catholic and Roman Church, stands 
at the centre of humanity, and because it is the Body of Christ 
all men are ordered to it and all good in the world, all that is 
of God belongs to it, is spiritually dependent on it and con- 
tributes to its building up. The sanctity of the Buddhist 
monk springs from the Mass: no holiness can come to any 
man except through the One Sacrifice of Christ which He 
continually offers in His Church. The merits of the Calvinist 
minister may free souls from Purgatory: no spiritual good 
can help contributing to the life of the One Body and its 
members. 

This view obviously leaves no room for sectarianism, for 
self-complacency about being a Catholic or for depreciation 
of the good which Christ works among our separated brethren. 
It makes us who are actual members of the Church very 
conscious of how far we have to grow in membership and 
also how much, even if all existing actual members attain 
the fullest perfection of their membership, there will still be 
left which can only be filled up by the reincorporation of all 
separated Christians into the Church. And it makes us see 
how all real good among our separated brethren is not really 
alien from us. It comes from Christ and therefore must be 
contributing, even if we do not see how, to the building up 
of His Church, and so we should take pleasure in it as our 
own in Christ and thank Him for it. When our separated 
brethren are not manifestly doing Satan’s work (and we shall 
not often dare to say that they are) they must be doing Christ’s, 
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which is building up His Church: there are no other work 
one can do in this world. 

But though it is thoroughly un-sectarian this view remains 
supremely intransigent. It involves an extension rather 
than an abatement of the claims of the Church of Rome, 
This is worth pointing out because Catholics who speak 
eirenically are sometimes accused of toning down, no doubt 
with the best intentions, the true intransigence of the authoti- 
tative teaching of the Church. This, if it were true, would 
be the sort of well-meaning insincerity which is the ruin of 
all work for reunion. But it does not apply to the present 
view of the relationship of separated Christians to the Church, 
which certainly does not minimize Roman claims. No 
Christian, as we have seen, is baptized into any church but 
the Church of Rome. He cannot be saved through member- 
ship of any other communion, but only through his relation- 
ship to the Church of Rome which alone is the Body of Christ. 
And all the good that is done in Christ, all the spiritual achieve- 
ment of any separated communion can do nothing to profit 
that communion as a separate entity claiming independence 
of Rome: it can only profit it in so far as it is “ potential 
Mystical Body ” and contribute towards the building up of 
the Body of Christ which is the Roman Church. This is 
the one work to which all who are in the grace of Christ have 
to contribute, each in their own way according to the place 
to which a sincere attempt to follow Christ as well as they 
possibly can may lead them. 


A. H. ARMSTRONG. 
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ORTHODOX AND CATHOLICS IN SYRIA 
AND THE LEBANON 


N this short article it is possible only to set out some of 

the obstacles preventing friendly intercourse between 

Orthodox and Catholics in Syria and the Lebanon. They 

ate difficulties which appear everywhere where Eastern 
Christians live side by side with “ Occidentals ” (the name 
given in the Near East to the Uniates as a whole), difficulties 
springing from differing conceptions of the Trinity and of the 
nature of the Church, but complicated here by the impressive 
presence of foreign teaching missions on the one hand, and 
of islamic culture on the other. 

The typical Orthodox of Syria (using “ Syria ” in the broad 
sense) is St. John Damascene. In his name, his work and 
his style (often using the perfective, contrary to the genius 
of Greek) he is an Arab Christian, resolved to co-operate 
with the Moslems to build a temporal state, independent of 
Byzantium ; he is convinced that it is in this troublesome 
historical situation that he must “keep the faith” and 
“enlighten the Gentiles.” The typical Maronite, on the other 
hand, was generally a mountain patriarch, deliberately accept- 
ing the confusion of religious and secular affairs, wanting to 
be a national leader, and asking for the patronage of Louis 
XIV or the Third Republic, or now of UNO, fully conscious 
of his detachment from Arab soil, a humble ally of the 
“Franks.” This kind of Uniate publishes religious books 
or political newspapers in French. The difference between 
him and the Orthodox is not on the political level, however. 
The political mentalities here reflect a different conception 
of the temporal order and its relationship to the Church. 
True, the Orthodox live in practice under a system where the 
temporal and the religious are confused; but they do not 
justify this by a theory of power, and the young Orthodox 
ate doing much to escape the confusion altogether. We are 
not concerned with the discussion of practical politics—the 
everlasting Levantine discussion about our country’s name, 
history, frontiers and destiny—but only with a spiritual, a 
teligious attitude towards Islam as it confronts us. 

The conversion of all the Christians of our land to the love 
of their land and her history, to a participation in her sufferings 
and even in her oppression which has made us martyrs and 
confessors, is conversion to Christ. This means the end of 
what we call “ Taiffyah ” or confessionalism, which has for 
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us a quite special sense, viz: the selfish retention of the 
autonomy, the rights, the politico-social prestige, the pride, 
of an ethnico-religious group. Even though civil society 
protects this national way of life, the Christians churches cap 
fight it with spiritual weapons, replace it with the idea of 
spiritual coinherence, with a serious revival of the religious 
life, and a united, positive witness before the Arab world, 
Eastern Christianity ought not to exist only to claim rights; 
the Church may not even demand her liberty itself from the 
Moslem. ‘Towards the civil power the Church has only 
duties, and her own inherent liberty, given to her by her 
Lord, is not to be compared with political liberty. The 
Church is either tolerated or persecuted, but never “ estab- 
lished ”: she is a pilgrim on the highroads of history and 
does not settle down. In all this what matters is that she 
should not sacrifice to idols, not betray the sole Lordship of 
— Christ. Now what is harming the Christian cause is 
ess the existence of masses of fanatical Moslems—the European 
masses at the Reformation were no less fanatical—than the 
complexes which result among Christians. They feel them- 
selves to be weak and puny, and have lost the vigour, courage 
and strength of men who believe in the decisive triumph of 
Christ over death. They let themselves be stifled by perse- 
cution-mania, and so, when the Moslem struggles for his 
human dignity against the arrogance of Europeans, when he 
feels his one-ness with all the Moslems in the world, the Christ- 
ians are indignant, when they ought to be ashamed. The 
Moslems cannot see the glory of the Father in the face of 
Jesus Christ, if His people cannot do better than to feed their 
vanity on feelings of intellectual superiority to the Moselms. 
** He that glorieth, let him glory in the Lord.” ' 
But, after all, witness before Islam is bound up with unity 
among Christians. First place among the great obstacles 
to this unity is held by the foreign Latin missions. Of these 
it is true in a general way to say that their brand of Catholicism 
is not the best. We are left with the impression that there 
is a Catholicism which is not for export to the East, and that 
Eastern Catholicism is stiff, theologically reactionary, and 
olemical. In reaction against this, Orthodoxy too has 
iain polemical, because its position is weak historically. 
On the other hand, these missions are closely linked with 
French imperialism and culture, a fact which has detached 
young Christians from any missionary witness before Islam, 
and has caused a very great number of young Lebanese to 
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tow up with a poor knowledge of Arabic. It is a fact that 
the “ romanizing ” tendencies of some semi-intellectuals are 
to be explained by their love of private devotion, of Western 
methods of prayer; and for some by the imposing edifice of 
western civilization. They dislike Orthodox piety, they have 
a general hatred of things oriental, “‘ Asiatic,” above all of 
the Arabic language. What they are seeking is not Rome, 
but Paris. 

The majority of these foreign educational establishments 
compel their Orthodox pupils to attend Mass at college, thereby 
effectively removing them from the Orthodox liturgy and 
the use of the sacraments. Moreover, they are subjected to 
continual anguish of conscience through being obliged to 
recite the Catholic catechism, which they do not wholly 
believe. Consequently things like this happen: at the point 
in the Apostles’ Creed where the “ Catholic Church” is 
mentioned, in these school chapels the voices drop, because 
the Orthodox children, believing the word “ Catholic” to 
be synonymous with “‘ Roman,” do not say it. 

It is evident that Orthodox intellectuals who travel and who 
ate loyal to their Church are the true friends of Western 
Christianity, because they know it at its best. Moreover, they 
are aware of all the exertions necessary to bring together the 
disunited members of the Body of Christ. 

Another continuing difficulty is the determination of the 
Uniates to put an end to Orthodoxy. The Orthodox feel 
that they are not being taken seriously enough, that advantage 
is being taken of their weak historical position to exert an 
influence, often rather dishonestly, over their children or the 
peasant class (Hauran, Wadi-n-Nagaxrah); the only thing 
tequired of them is simple submission to Rome. The Ortho- 
dox feels much closer to Latin than to Greek Catholics, 
because it will certainly be with the former that reunion will 
take place, and Uniatism will vanish. With the Uniate bodies 
an Orthodox feels in the company of hybrid, artificial creations. 
For the Uniate, Orthodoxy is simply the Byzantine rite, 
attogantly separate from Rome. So there is one precondition 
of unity that must be made plain: that Uniatism is too great a 
simplification to be a solution, that a large part of Roman 
tradition (St. Anselm, St. Thomas, the Council of Trent, the 
Vatican Council, etc.) is in need of re-examination, that much 
in the Roman Church must become a dead letter and that 
while there remains one convinced Orthodox, he alone will 
constitute the whole separate Eastern Church, and on his 
account the East-West problem will remain open. 
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The Orthodox for their part must also take the Western 
tradition seriously, study it, work out their theology further, 
organize their theological teaching at every stage and above 
all labour to train a more educated clergy, fitted to undertake 
theological research in company with Latin missionaries and 
Uniates ; fitted also to bear true witness for Christ in the 
complex Arab world. 

GEORGE Kuopre. 


The author of this article is an Orthodox Lebanese student 
at the Russian Institute of Orthodox Theology in Paris, he 
is also a member of the Arab Orthodox Youth Movement. 

We think that Mr. Khodre’s contribution needs comment 
in order that our readers may fully understand the position 
and also that they may gain the real value of the article. 

The article has, we consider, an important bearing on the 
problem of reunion. It is written by one who is friendly 
to Catholics but who is critical of many of the Catholics and 
Catholic institutions, both Latin and Uniate, that he has been 
brought into touch with in his native Lebanon. He has 
studied law at the French Jesuit University at Beirut and so 
knows something of the French Catholic methods in the near 
East that he criticizes. He is now studying in Paris and has 
come across a more realistic and deeper expression of Catholi- 
cism in the French capital, hence his critical comparison. 

The article raises two main issues, that of the attitude which 
a Christian should take in an Islamic State and the Uniate 
problem. 

Concerning the first a sympathetic treatment of this is given 
by a Catholic, who is preparing himself in the Lebanon to 
work in this cause, in the April-July issue of the E.C.Q., p. 118. 

Mr. Kohdre, however, by contrasting the attitude of the 
Orthodox Church to the state with what he considers to be 
the attitude of the Catholic Church makes the Uniate problem 
have a direct bearing on that of the relation of Christians with 
the Arab Moslem majority. 

He first contrasts the Maronites with the Orthodox of 
Syria. These certainly represent the two extremes as regatds 
assimilation to the Arab State in the Lebanon. 

Before we consider the present let us however for a moment 
consider the past. It must be admitted that the Maronite 
exclusiveness, partly of their own making partly due to the 
Millet system of the Ottoman Empire, has helped to strength- 
en the Christian life of the Lebanon. It also should be remem- 
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bered that it was indirectly due to the Uniates (in this case the 
Melkites) that the tzarist Russian authorities bestirred them- 
selves to see to it that the Syrian Orthodox had an Arab- 
speaking patriarch of Antioch and so brought about the 
present Arab Orthodox Church.! Maybe the influence of 
tzarist Russia on the Syrian Orthodox was lighter than that 
of the French on the Uniates, still in both cases it was an 
outside influence needed at the time. 

For the present position the book of A. H. Hourani 
Minorities in the Arab World should be studied. Mr. Hourani 
speaking of the problem of the Lebanon says :—“ For the 
moment the urgent problem is that of the internal divisions 
of the country and the consequent instability of its political 
and administrative life. So long as the Government continues 
to be organized on a sectarian basis, the relations between 
the communities are certain to be strained. 

The situation can only be improved, first, by the develop- 
ment of a sense of Lebanese unity and a consciousness of the 
place of the Lebanon as part of the Arab world (the two are 
not incompatible but complementary to one another); in 
this way the Lebanese can be raised above the pettiness of 
sectarianism and of an exclusive localism.” (p. 116). 

He has also this to say about assimilation :—‘‘ Assimilation 
does not involve complete uniformity and the abolition of all 
significant differences. It means, for the Arabic speaking 
teligious minorities, that they should regard themselves as 
possessing all the duties of members of the Arab nation, and 
should indeed insist on being members of the nation as an 
inalienable right and not as a concession made to them by 
the majority. They should regard themselves as being in 
their own special way as genuinely Arab as the Sunni Moslems. 
As a corollary of this they should accept their position as 
citizens of national states to which they owe loyalty, and 
should resist the temptation to claim protection or privilege 
fom foreign Powers. They should try to establish relations 
of trust with the majority, relations too strong to be broken 
co acts of misunderstanding or Racclatingiica.” 

. 121. 

To this we think Mr. Khodre would agree and so would 
the Catholic writer of the article referred to above. We 
would say that this is a period of transition and that there is 
’ne¢w movement both among the Orthodox and the Uniates, 


"See E.C.Q. July-Sept. 1946, p. 406. 
D 
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especially the Melkites, towards an assimilation with the Arab 
World. We claim St. John Damascene as much as the 
Orthodox and consider him as a Doctor of the Church. 

Now we come to the question of unity among Christians, 
this, as Mr. Khodre says,is bound to effect the Christian witness 
before Islam and here a great deal of his criticism is sound, 
It is too early to say what the effect of the withdrawal of 
French protection will have on the Maronites. But the plea 
for a Christian unity! so as to strengthen the Christian witness 
before the Moslem rings true, it is an echo of Christ’s prayer— 
“ that they all may be one—that the world may believe that 
thou hast sent me.” (John xvii, 21.) And the fact that the 
Moslem Arab of the Lebanon and Syria is of the same origin 
as the Maronite and Melkite, whether Catholic or Orthodox, 
is itself some human preparation out of which Christian 
Unity may grow. 

Mr. Kohdre touches on two important points. He admits 
that historically the Orthodox position is weak; this we take 
is a reference to the undoubted claim that the Catholic Melkite 
patriarch is of the direct line of the Patriarchs of Antioch. 
This being so it is only natuaral that the Uniates expect the 
Orthodox to turn to them in the event of an Orthodox 
Catholic approach. 

[Since this was written I have received a letter from the author, he 

si— 
mat I was referring only to what Congar calls ‘état de fait’ in the Church, 
the actual external difficulties : the poor education of the clergy, etc.”— 
EDITOR. | 

Then the Orthodox reaction to this line, is that the Uniates 
do not take Orthodoxy seriously and that Uniatism is too great 
a simplification to be a solution. On the other hand the Latins 
in the Levant, though they may have brought some educa- 
tional and material advantages are a hindrance; they represent 
the Latin tradition of the nineteenth century and have in the 
past for political reasons tried (and in many cases succeeded) 
in making many of the Uniate flock into Latins. 

But though these present difficulties are very real to a worker 
for Christian unity we think the tide is on the turn. The 
temptation of turning to Christianity as a political advantage 
has gone. The Christian can but now show forth the light 
of Christ. 


1 Without forgetting the theological difficulties and the great need 
of explanations we can speak in this way of Christian unity because wé 
are considering Orthodox and Catholics. We would have to add qualifica- 
tions if it was a question of Protestant bodies. 
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We cannot do better than end this comment by quoting 
part of a review by an Orthodox priest of a recent publication 
(one of a series) from the press of the Melkite Missionaries 
of St. Paul at Harissa. 

“The book has mainly a practical character, it is a guide 
for the unionist apostolate. It contains a good deal of 
accurate, though elementary, historical information. From 
a theological standpoint it is a remarkable popularization of 
the best unionist thought and literature from the West (viz 
Irenikon, Congar, Couturier). It perhaps takes a simplified 
and over optimistic view of the problems and their solutions. 
There is a complete absence of polemics, the tone throughout 
is friendly.” 

This is one of the first fruits of a new unionist effort in 
the Middle East. If this spirit grows Uniatism' will grow and 
the hope expressed by Mr. Khodre, of the Orthodox, Latins 
and Uniates taking part in theological research, will be brought 
into existence. 

We might have taken up other points in this paper. Maybe 
it will produce some letters for publication. The thought 
of youth is prolific ! 

THE Eprror. 


'Some of the points raised here can be followed up in the back numbers 
of the E.C.Q. Closer co-operation amongst the Uniates in Syria see 
letters in all the issues for 1938 headed Rites in Syria. For more details 
concerning the Melkites ; April issue 1939 and the July-September issue 
or1944. For Uniatism, see Uniates and Latinization October-December 
issue 1946. Also see Letters in issue April-June 1947. It may be added 
the present news seems to show that the Maronites are likely to look to 
the Israeli Government for aid and protection! (See The Bulletin S.B. 
No. 57, January 1949). 





HIS BEATITUDE ALEXANDER II, 
ORTHODOX PATRIARCH OF ANTIOCH 


IS Beatitude was born at Damascus on gth May 

1869. His name as a layman was Tahan, and on the 

completion of his secondary school education he 

proceeded to the Theological College of Khalki, 
where he remained from 1887 till 1894, in which year, on 6th 
February, he was ordained deacon. Three years later, he left 
Damascus and went to study at the Theological Academy of 
Kiev, where he remained until 1900, in which year, on 12th 
March, he was ordained priest. Having served as hieromonk 
at Damascus and at Moscow, he was raised to the rank of 
archimandrite on 9th April 1902, at the Cathedral of the Holy 
Saviour, Moscow. 


On 30th November 1903, he was consecrated archbishop 
of Tarsus-Adana in Asia Minor, and in 1908 he became 
metropolitan of Tripoli in the Lebanon, where he remained 
until 1931. 


On 27th January 1931 he was elected patriarch of Antioch, 
and three days later, he was enthroned in the Greek Orthodox 
Cathedral of Damascus. 


The patriarch is an excellent linguist with a knowledge of 
Arabic, Greek, Russian, Turkish, French and English, and 
possesses the charm and courtesy of the old school. 


His official ecclesiastical titles, as used in the services of 
the church, are as follows: 


“ The Most Blessed, the Most Divine, the All-holy Patriarch 
of the great city of God, Antioch, and of Syria, Arabia, 
Iberia, Mesopotamia and of all the East, Father of Fathers, 
Shepherd of Shepherds, Highpriest of Highpriests, the 

’ Thirteenth Apostle, our Father and Patriarch, Lord, Lord 
Alexander.” 


E1s PottA Ere Despora ! 
O.H.E.H.B. 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


In this issue we are giving some account of the Orthodox 
in the U.S.S.R., in Finland, and an Orthodox Youth work. 
We hope in the next issue to deal fully with the Orthodox 
and the Oecumenical Movement.—Tue Eprror. 


THE RUSSIAN ORTHODOX CHURCH, TRENDS AND 
EVENTS 1947-8 


The policy, noted in the last Chronicle of events, of co- 
otdinating the external influence of the Russian Orthodox 
Church with Soviet foreign policy has become much more 
clearly defined during the last two years, and there are signs 
that something very like an ecclesiastical “Iron Curtain ” 
exists between East and West. 

C. Dumont has pointed out (Vers /’Unite Chretienne Janvier 
1949) that the former lines of division between the Orthodox 
Churches and between Orthodox and Catholics (Franks 
against Greeks, Poles against Russians, Magyars against 
Rumanians etc.) have now been displaced by an opposition 
between two “world concepts” with a triple character, 
political, social, and economic. Furthermore the far spread 
Russian Diaspora has given the conflict an almost world 
wide character. 

One result of this development is that a state of tension 
resembling the old disputes between the Phanar and the Slav 
Churches now exists in the Orthodox world. The summoning 
of the recent Moscow Congress by Patriarch Alexis caused 
great resentment among the Greek speaking Orthodox, and 
a vigorous controversy ensued between the Russian canonist 
Professor Troitsky, writing in the Journal of the Moscow 
patriarchate, and the metropolitan of Zante, Mgr. Chrysostom 
acontributor to Ecclesia, the official organ of the Greek, 
Patriarchal Church. This dispute, which is reported in full 
in the latest number of Russie et Chretiente, is of importance 
a manifesting a more determined hostility towards the 
oecumenical patriarch than has hitherto been usual on the 
patt of responsible Russian Orthodox. 

Lord Chrysostom regards the policy of the Moscow 
patriarchate as the second great danger to the oecumenical 
see, the first being, of course, the Catholic Church. 

The Slav world, says his beatitude, and the Churches under 
the influence of the Russian patriarch, wish to bring to an 
end the glory of the oecumenical patriarch and to raise 
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Patriarch Alexis to the great position which for centuries 
has been occupied by the see of Constantinople according to 
the decisions of the oecumenical councils. 

The metropolitan points out that this policy is similar to 
that of imperial Russia, but while it is undoubtedly difficult, 
if not impossible, for the local Orthodox Churches within the 
Russian zone of influence to resist Soviet pressure, the non- 
Slav Orthodox Churches can never consent to such an enter- 
prise “which seeks to wound the oecumenical patriarchate, 
to ruin its authority and its glory, and to substitute for that 
patriarchate the Russian patriarch.” 

Lord Chrysostom urges that such a policy is contrary to 
the canons of the oecumenical councils, and he quotes the 
familiar 3rd canon of the second council and the 28th canon 
of the fourth council (Chalcedon), where the position of 
Byzantium as the “ New Rome” is defined. He then begs 
the Russians to remember that they owe their faith and their 
culture to Greeks, and says that when a oecumenical council 
of all the Orthodox Churches is summoned it is the oecumenical 
patriarch who, jure divino, issues the invitations. 

Therefore the Greek Church cannot accept the invitation to 
an anti-canonical council at Moscow “the heart of Com- 
munism.” 

His beatitude concludes by saying that “ it appears that the 
Orthodox Eastern Greek Church is called upon . . . to wagea 
gigantic ecclesiological war on the one hand against the 
Western Roman Catholic Church and its propaganda, and 
on the other against Slav Communism and the Slav Churches.” 

In his reply Professor Troitsky denies the charge of Russian 
ingratitude, saying that the whole history of the relations 
between the Greek and Slav Churches is a record of sacrifices 
by the latter to the advantage of the Greeks (material aid, wars 
against the Turks etc.). The invitation to the Moscow 
Conference is not anti-canonical; every chief of an auto- 
cephalous Church has the right to summon such a Conference. 
The assumption that only the patriarch of Constantinople has 
this privilege “ is to create another papistic theory.” Furthet- 
more the canons cited by Lord Chrysostom have not a perms- 
nent value because they depended on the fact that Constanti- 
nople was the “ New Rome ” and the capital of the Empite. 
“If, with the passage of time, Constantinople becomes 4 
provincial town of a Moslem state, the canonical foundation 
of the privileges of the bishop of Constantinople loses its 
value, “ cessante causa cessat effectus.” 
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This point of view has been echoed in Bulgaria, where 
Protopriest, P. Ikonomov, writing in the organ of the union 
of Bulgarian clergy Naroden Pastyr, says that the patriarchal 
throne has never been occupied by impartial hierarchs but by 
men who felt and acted as Greek bishops of Constantinople 
rather than as oecumenical patriarchs. As the patriarch of 
Constantinople is incessantly in trouble with the Turkish 
Government the oecumenical see should be transferred to 
Moscow. 

That this opinion is not confined to the protopriest is 
shown by the publication of an interview given by the Bul- 
gatian Exarch Stephan to the Communist paper Popular Front 
in August 1948. In the course of this interview, which is 
given in full in La Documentation Catholique (24th October 1948), 
the exarch declared that the Russian Church “is a Church 
penetrated by a high feeling of service, and uniquely of 
serving its people, and not of domineering and exercising 
sovreignty over them. It is a truth evident to us all that the 
Russian Orthodox Church has, side by side with its divine 
mission, the vocation of a universal institution.” 

Alluding to the approaching Moscow Conference the exarch 
said that the assembled Orthodox Churches would consider 
the question of “the aggression of the Vatican” and its 
missions. 

“Tf” said his beatitude, ‘‘ the Catholic world desires to 
develop a missionary activity, the place for it is not in the 
Onhodox world; the roads are open for it in all the pagan 
ands,” 


THE OECUMENICAL MOVEMENT 


There has been a certain hardening of the Russian attitude 
towards Western Christendom, and while the traditional 
animus against Rome is of course well to the fore, Anglicans 
also come in for their share of hostility. 

Archbishop Hermogene, rector of the Moscow Ecclesiastical 
Academy, delivered an allocution on the subject of the 
Movement in November 1947. 

He began with an acute analysis of the tendencies of Protes- 
tant theology as shown at conferences at Oxford, Edinburgh, 
Stockholm and elsewhere. Protestant theologians, said Mgr. 
Hermogene, appeared to reduce the essence of Christianity to 
the sole affirmation of faith in our Lord Jesus Christ and the 
Holy Trinity. They rejected, or held as of small importance, 
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as secondary, the dogmas of the Incarnation, of the Resur- 
rection, of the cult of the Mother of God, and of relics and 
eikons. 

They held further that there was no One Visible Church, 
but that the grain of truth was conserved in small quantities or 
fractions “ not only in all the historical Christian Churches, 
but even in the sects.” 

The archbishop then embarked on a bitter attack on the 
papacy, which, he alleged, regarded the contemporary Church 
as an instrument for the solution of politico-economic 
questions. He accused the Catholic Church of defending 
Fascism, and with the aid of some highly disingenuous 
quotations from papal encyclicals built up a picture of Catholi- 
cism as an upholder of international reaction and high finance. 

Mgr. Hermogene then returned to the subject of Protes- 
tantism, and after an account of the “‘ reunionist ” tendencies 
of modern Protestants, came to the question of Anglicanism, 
which, he said, was distinguished by the “ imprecision of its 
theological opinions.” After a short but penetrating review 
of the different schools of Anglican thought, he declared that 
the view of some Anglicans that their Church was destined to 
be a bridge between Orthodoxy and Protestantism “ proved 
eloquently the inconsistent theological opinions of the savants 
of the Anglican Church.” (R. et C.) 

We have devoted this much space to the oration of Mgr. 
Hermogene because we think it important that Western 
Christians should be acquainted with the views of responsible 
Russian Orthodox. With regard to the recent statement on 
Anglican Orders issued by the Moscow Conference, there 
must inevitably be some suspicion that political considerations 
are not without weight in determining the attitude of Russian 
Orthodoxy towards the Anglican Church. These con- 
siderations are, it is obvious, the reason for the ruthless 
deétruction of the Ukrainian Catholic Church, the bitter 
persecution of the Rumanian Uniates, and the attempts to 
extend the rule of the Russian patriarch over the Byzantine 
Catholics of Czecho-Slovakia. 

After making every allowance for the enormous difficulties 
of their position, so vividly described by Mr. Victor Frank 
in the last number of this Chronicle, it must be plainly said 
that the Russian hierarchs, and Patriarch Alexis in particular, 
have allowed themselves to become the instruments of Russian 
Macht Politik in a manner calculated to forfeit the sympathy 
of Western Christendom for Russian Orthodoxy. 
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It is indeed regrettable that this section of our Chronicle 
should record so much controversy, but the oecumenical 
movement more perhaps than any other, is exposed to the 
temptation of wishful thinking, and it is imperative that facts, 
however distasteful, should be faced. 


INTERNAL DEVELOPMENTS 


It is with relief that we turn from the atmosphere of strife 
and suspicion. The information available shows that the 
reorganization of the Church in Russia is proceeding apace. 

The list of fifty-four Dioceses given in the last number of 
this Chronicle had grown by the end of 1947 to :— 

Metropolitan Sees .. re + ¥ 
(Krutitzy, Kiev and Galitch, Leningrad 
and Novgorod) 


Archiepiscopal Sees SF > ae 
Episcopal Sees ae oe ~~ 
Titular Sees ne z a 


In addition there are five sees outside the frontiers of the 
Soviet Union. These are :— 
Exarchate of Western Europe (Paris). 
Exarchate of Eastern Asia (Harbin). 
Exarchate of North America (New York). 
Exarchate of Eastern Europe (Vienna). 
Exarchate of Czecho-Slovakia (Prague). 


ECCLESIASTICAL EDUCATION 


The latest number of Russie e¢ Chretiente contains a long 
and detailed article on the important subject of the renaissance 
of theological teaching in Russia. From this we learn that at 
the outbreak of the Revolution there were four ecclesiastical 
academies with 1,000 students, fifty-eight seminaries with 
19,381 students, and 185 ecclesiastical schools with 29,601 
students. 

The separation of Church and State, and more especially 
of Church and School, involved the closing of all these 
establishments, and the work of educating priests had to be 
commenced anew. In September 1918 the opening of a 
college of pastoral theology at Petrograd was authorized by 
the commissariat of National Education ; the statutes of this 
institution were approved by Patriarch Tikhon, and a com- 
ptehensive syllabus was drawn up. Despite difficulties 
caused by the Government’s prohibition of the admission 
zg 
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of students under eighteen years of age, the college did good 
work, but unfortunately it lasted for only three years, the 
internal difficulties of the Church compelling its closure. 
The simplified courses of theology alone continued to function, 

These were transformed into superior courses in 19235, but 
unfavourable internal conditions, notably the “ Josephan” 
schism, brought them to an untimely end in August 1928, 

In the following year an Institute of Orthodox Theology 
was opened in Leningrad, and this survived until 1943, when 
the council for the election of a patriarch inaugurated a new 
era for the Church. 

As reported in the last number of this Chronicle, a Theo- 
logical Institute and courses of Pastoral Theology were 
opened in Moscow, and these were converted into an Eccle- 
siastical Academy in 1946, similar establishments being 
subsequently opened in five other cities. 


LiruRGICAL MATTERS 


That the traditional dignity and splendour of Russian 
worship have inevitably been adversely affected by the tragic 
events of the past years is shown by the publication (in R. et C)) 
of a letter from Patriarch Alexis to the parish priests of Moscow. 

The patriarch calls the attention of his clergy to the fact 
that the Fathers of the Church have rigidly laid down the 
details of the interior arrangements of churches, and stresses 
the value of this scheme of eikons and decoration as pre- 
disposing men to prayer and worship. “If,” he says “in 
a clinic all is provided with a view to creating the conditions 
that the state of the malady demands, how much more should 
this be so in that clinic of souls which is a church of God.” 

The patriarch then goes on to deplore the excessive use of 
electric light in churches, and urges the necessity of subdued 
lighting and the continued employment of the traditional 
oil lamps and candles. He then passes to the subject of the 
liturgical chant, and condemns the practice of using “ profane 
and operatic airs ” in the rendering of the offices. In particular 
the Pater and Credo should always be chanted by the con- 
gregation. The whole section of the letter reads strangely 
like the motu proprio of Pius X. 

All the available evidence seems to show that the work of 
reorganization is making steady progress, though the details 
given above indicate that the problem of the supply of priests 
remains acute. The external prestige of the Moscow pattt 
archate throughout the Near East has undoubtedly increased, 
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and the Moscow Congress received much publicity, the 
Rayon d’ Egypte for example devoted a whole page to the subject, 
with a detailed analysis of the present constitution of the 
Orthodox Churches. Would that this increase of influence 
were not bound up with the diplomatic interests of an anti- 
Christian Government ! 

Francis J. ANGERS. 


It should be stressed that the above is only dealing with the 
Russian Orthodox who are under the jurisdiction of the 
patriarch of Moscow, there are two other groups, those who 
come under the jurisdiction of the oecumenical patriarch and 
those who look to Archbishop Anasstasy as their religious 
leader. One of the reasons of the tension between the 
patriarch of Moscow and the oecumenical patriarch is that 
Moscow not only claims the right, which he says that the 
head of any autocephalous Church has, of calling together 
a council of the Orthodox Churches, but he questions the 
tight on the part of the oecumenical patriarch to claim 
jurisdiction over the Orthodox diasporas. The whole of 
this article should of course be read in conjunction with the 
— chronicle in the issue, July-September 1947.—THE 

DITOR. 


FINLAND ! 
THE Frepruary 1949 MaAniFesto “ Pro CARELIA” 


_The new year opened hopefully for the displaced Orthodox 
Karelian refugees still dispersed all over the country, as they 
observed the centenary of their vernacular rite. On both 
sides of the frontier they also celebrated the centenary of the 
Karelian saga the “ Kalevala,” and all West Finland as 
enthusiastically. A bill was brought forward before the 
Riksdag to permit the Karelians to build churches again, 
and eighteen new parishes to replace the eighteen lost by the 
Partition of this province after the war, since when they had 
not been able to build churches. 

_ The Church of England Council on Foreign Relations 
lavited Abbot Peter of Konevits Monastery to visit Great 
Britain after Christmas for two or three months, as sponsored 
guest of Christian Reconstruction in Europe, studying Angli- 
tan monastic revival with a view to meeting the emergency 


1See E.C.Q. July-September 1947 for last news. 
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of his own evacuated community. This was the first occasion 
on which a Finnish hierarch had been so invited to England; 
thus penetrating the psychological, ethnic and interdenomina- 
tional (rather than international) “iron curtain” obscuring 
the role of Finno-Scandinavian Orthodoxy for recent decades, 
This gesture, coming at such a critical juncture, was greatly 
appreciated by Finnish Orthodox. It is also gratifying to 
know that Father Abbot Peter “‘ has endeared himself to the 
people he has met (in U.K.) in quite a remarkable way,” and 
that “‘ the Finnish Orthodox Church should have been able 
to send such an excellent representative to England.” He 
returned with an appreciation of certain Western and more 
Catholic traditions, developments of religious life, such as 
the Anglican Franciscans of Cambridge, the Cowley Fathers, 
and Walsingham, where in the Orthodox chapel Our Lady 
of Konevits, Queen of All Finland, and Our Lady of Albion 
were first concelebrated, as Fr. Abbot described in his B.B.C. 
broadcast, 20th March. 

Unfortunately, since the Inter-Allied Control Commission 
withdrew, a surreptitious anticlerical tendency grew bolder 
on the right. Secularism and laicism had already made great 
advances here, public cemeteries arbitrarily vetoing too 
conspicuous crosses, reducing Christian rites to a minimum 
by pastors in mufti, even authorizing atheist interments, and 
swastika military monuments (a pre-Hitler pagan emblem). 
Yet Finland still observes far more annual Church Festivals 
as public holidays than England, U.S.A. etc. 

Expansionist chauvinists, such as the illegal, proscribed 
** Academic” Kar-YALA LeaGug, the Orangemen or Ku 
Klux Klan of Finland, have always plotted against the Ortho- 
dox Church and its monasteries in particular, as strongholds 
of alien, reactionary superstition. After the fall of Karelia, 
with consequent loss of all monastic and church property, 
when the population trekked westward, anticlericals welcomed 
this defeat as an opportunity to eliminate the Church and 
alienate the faithful. Notably prominent public figures, 
Prof. Martti Kovero; Kirkoherra, Vainé Forsman B.D., 
M.A. Phil. (protestant ministers); and Juge suppléant Kurt 
Friskberg intrigued for the Church to be disfranchized 
altogether, against the proposed Karelian reconstruction at 
present before the diet. More tolerant Finnish public opinion 
has not noticed or followed the situation. 

Disfranchizement would deprive Orthodoxy of its status 4s 
state Church, its revenue from church taxes, probably also 
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public services such as radio, while the faithful would be 
forced onto the “civil register,” i.e. classified as lapsed 
churchmen, agnostics etc. unable to contact their pastors in 
State hospitals, or schools . . . 

Disestablishment as such might not be altogether harmful, 
if regularized gradually by mutual comity between Church 
and State. Indeed the Church itself, for past generations 
since the civil war, has too readily allied itself with erastian 
chauvinistic provincialism, and by establishment suffers 
certain blatant disabilities, e.g. that no foreigner can exercise 
the sacred ministry or even vote on lay parochial elections 
for the incumbent in his own parish. 

Yet this threat of secularism against centuries of Scandi- 
nvian Constitution is ominous. At the height of Swedish 
Lutheran domination over Finland, when all other congre- 
gations were proscribed, an Orthodox church was permitted 
in Stockholm for Karelians in the service of the realm. 

No discrimination against Catholics is implied by this 
pending anti-Orthodox campaign. 

The local Byzantine Catholic priest, Father Robert de 
Caluwé,! a young Hollander, towards the end of the war 
withdrew from the capital and established himself modestly 
at Rekola, a rural hamlet some fourteen kilometres beyond 
Helsingfors, where there is no Orthodox or Lutheran parson. 
His liturgical use suggests a hall-mark of unsullied, authentic 
Byzantine revival. A highly competent eikonographer, Fr. 
Robert, has himself frescoed the chapel with unique murals 
in the pristine East Karelian style, such as are no longer 
usually found in churches in Finland today. (Further Karelia 
was the refuge for conservative eikonologists and Old 
Ritualists, when the westernizers harried them out of the 
Empire.) Orthodox or Evangelical visitors are always 
welcome at the liturgy, and on pretext of the exigencies of 
railway connexion on the Lord’s Day, are subsequently 
“constrained ” for an agapeic luncheon. 

Last autumn a Syro-Indian priest, Father K. Philippos, 
secretary to Most Rev. Mar Theodosios, metropolitan of 
Quilon, spent a few very busy days in Finland, where he was 
cordially received by both Orthodox and Evangelical Luther- 
ans—especially by packed audiences from the general public, 
hot regular church-gders, who otherwise could hardly be 
expected ever to go near any Orthodox pappi. This renewed 


1K. rev. Pastori R. de Caluwé, Rekola, Heikantie 8, Telephone 831937. 
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the first ecclesiastical contacts between Kerala (i.e. Travancore) 
and Karelia since 1939. 

Despite the competing hierarchies of the Constantino. 
politan patriarchate (represented by the Finnish Church 
majority) and Moscow (a Russian minority), and perennial 
misunderstanding between the Finnish and Russian temper 
ments, relationship between the two jurisdictions is much 
happier here than might be expected. The faithful frequently 
worship and communicate at either parish impartially or 
alternately. alamo and Konevits Monasteries are still 
provisionally under an interim, compromise dual admini- 
stration, subject to both the Russian and Greco-Finnish 
ecclesiastical authorities. But even baiting from the secular 
right is hardly likely to reconcile the bulk of the Finnish, 
Church with Moscovian allegiance as yet. 

VASSILY JAMES. 


AN INTER-ORTHODOX YOUTH CONFERENCE 


Some twenty-five young Orthodox met together at Bossey, 
near Geneva, last January for a six-day conference. The main 
subjects under discussion were the problems connected with 
work among Orthodox youth, and the attitude of Orthodox 
to the Oecumenical Movement. 

The chief value of the gathering, however, was the oppor- 
tunity it provided for Orthodox of different nationalities to 
meet one another and to give practical expression to the very 
real unity in Orthodoxy, which underlies the outward cultural 
patterns of the different local Orthodox Churches. The 
conference, which was unofficial in character, was convened 
by a Syrian, a Greek, and a Russian from Paris. Members 
also came from Cyprus, Constantinople and India ; those 
from Bulgaria, Rumania, and Yugoslavia were recent émigtés. 

Most of the members were actively engaged in youth 
movements and it was natural that the larger part of the 
programme was given over to discussion of the ways and 
means in this field of evangelism. Attention was focused on 
leadership, training and the importance of Bible study. 
But it was the discussion on oecumenism which attracted the 
greatest interest. The results of these were summarized in 
the following statement :— 

“ Thirty years of participation by most of the autocephalous 

churches in the cecumenical movement enables us to discern 
the directive principles in this participation. 
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(1). In oecumenical work, the Orthodox confess their 

fidelity to the dogmas of the Church and their intransi- 
gence towards all error. They cannot be convinced 
in anything which does not conform to Orthodox 
doctrine. 
(Ecumenical activity undertaken in the spirit of love and 
humility, helps the Orthodox to understand the 
plenitude of their faith, to overcome certain prejudices 
and to see in the ‘ representatives of other confessions, 
brothers in Christ.’ 


(2). The Orthodox participate in the ecumenical movement 
with the consciousness of their Christian responsibility : 
to be a living and effective witness to Orthodoxy, 
ready to explain those of its dogmas which are least 
understood by other Christians, particularly the place 
of the Holy Virgin and Mother of God in the life of 
the Church. 


We are conscious of the necessity of working for the union 

of Orthodoxy with the dissident oriental churches. 

We are also conscious of the importance of fraternal 

encounters with the Roman Catholics.” 

Dogmatic “ solidarity” was of course, to be expected in 
an inter-Orthodox conference, although the strict doctrinal 
conservatism expressed in the course of the discussions might 
have surprised some members of an older generation of 
Orthodox intellectuals. 

The explicit references in the statement to the need for 
Orthodox to make plain doctrines hitherto unpopular in 
cecumenism, such as the place of the Mother of God in the life 
of the Church, and to the importance of “‘ fraternal encounters ” 
with the Roman Catholics, are particularly noteworthy. Here 
the conference was looking to the future, while it will be 
noticed that most of the statement is a reasoned summary 
of what has already been done in the cecumenical field. 

The gathering at Bossey showed very clearly that the 
younger members of the Orthodox Church are keenly alive 
to the difficulties and opportunities which confront not only 
their Church, but all Christian bodies. The sense of respon- 
sibility which was coupled with this awareness, gives ground 
for hope that Christians of the Orthodox tradition will play 
an increasingly significant part in the common problems of 
Christendom. 

HELLE GEORGIADIS. 











REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


Unitas. (Anno III numeri 1, 2, 3, 4.) 


This important review in its numbers published last year 
had many articles of interest to readers of the E.C.Q. We 
give an account of some of them. 

In No. 1 Piero Chiminelli in his article on the Amsterdam 
Conference alludes to the devotion of Anglicans, from Laud 
onwards, but especially after the Oxford Movement, to the 
Church and he gives a very passable translation of the hymn 
“The Church’s one foundation.” 

Then Father David Lathoud, A.A. commenting on §. J. 
Darwin Fox’s letter to the Catholic Herald, discusses the question 
of the appellation “ Catholic ” or “‘ Roman Catholic.” 

Father Joseph Gill, S.J. gives the first part of his well- 
documented and very objective article on the Church of South 
India. 

The ‘“‘ Note ed informazioni” in this and other numbers 
of 1948 are remarkably informative, and one is glad to note 
all absence of that tendency that used to be to the fore in 
certain Eastern reviews, that of delighting in picking out and 
describing every unfortunate happening in the life of the East- 
ern Churches, while completely passing over all that was 
edifying in their activities. 

In No. 2 we have an article by Father Stanislas Tyszkiewicz, 
S.J. on “ Le vie dell’unione ” which ought to be read, medi- 
tated upon and put into practice by all those who desire and 
work for the union of Christendom. He approaches the 
subject from angles, which will be quite new to the majority 
of Catholics and he recommends methods, which we believe 
will soon be recognized by all as indispensable in working 
for union. 

In the same number Mgr. Aristide Brunello begins a very 
exhaustive treatise on the efforts made by the Holy See to 
bring about reunion. 

In No. 3 Piero Chiminelli writing on “the eternal wae 
of lost unity” shows himself again very well informed on 
English Church history and quotes the writings of overt 4 
score of Anglican and Nonconformist divines expressing 
their longing to see all Christ’s followers united. ; 

A Spanish Jesuit, Father Emanuele Candal, notes with 
regret that in the Eastern Churches the only practice of 
Eucharistic devotion is the holy Sacrifice of the Mass and 
only here and there some groups of Eastern Christians * give 
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eucharistic worship a place of honour in their manifestation 
of piety.” He would like to see the spread of extra liturgical 
devotions to the blessed Sacrament among these ancient 
Churches, especially the sumptuous Corpus Christi processions 
of his own country. Not everybody will agree with him 
that this is desirable. 

In the same number there are long reviews of Father 
Villain’s translations of the Preces privatae of Bishop Lancelot 
Andrewes and of Father Maurice Spencer Jones’ The Church of 
England and the Holy See. 

Finally in No. 4 we have Father Charles Boyer’s account of 
the Amsterdam Conference; an interesting and ingenious 
atticle by Father Martin Jugie, A.A. “Is union with the 
East an easy matter?” in which he shows that, though the 
Roman Church can never alter her teaching, there is nothing 
to prevent the Greco-Russian Churches from accepting 
Catholic doctrine, since they themselves have never formally 
condemned any part of it, nor have they officially defined any 
tenets, which are contrary to this teaching. Indeed they 
could not do so, because they cannot convene an Oecumenical 
Council. 

N.M. 


In the April-June issue we said that we were going to 
teview the present numbers of the English edition of Unitas. 
The two issues published so far (one marked III year and the 
actual Volume I, January-March 1949) contain many of the 
atticles in the Italian edition of 1948 reviewed above. 

In future, however, we will confine our attention to the 
English edition since we understand it is to be an exact copy 
of the Roman issue.—TuHE Eprror. 


Irénikon for 1948-9 contains as usual a number of impor- 
tant articles on the theology of the Church : we may mention 
particularly Pourquoi /e Peuple de Dieu doit-il sans cesse se 
réformer by Pére M-J. Congar, O.P. (4me trimestre 1948), 
Rahab, figure de I’Eglise by J. Daniélou (rer trimestre, 1949) 
and Une ecctesiolgie médiévale (the Church in the thought of 
the school of St. Victor) by J. Chatillon (ze trimestre 1949 ; 
to be continued). Other important theological articles are 
Le Christ et Je Temps by Dom Th. Strotmann, an appreciation 
with some criticism of O. Cullmann’s book of the same 
title (4me trimestre 1948) and Pére L. Bouyer’s most valuable 
and attractive essay Le Culte de la Mére de Dieu dans I’ Eglise 
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Catholique (ze trimestre 1949). There is, as might be expected, 
a very full documentation and much interesting discussion 
about the Council of Churches at Amsterdam; readers of 
E.C.Q. will be particularly interested in Professor G. Floroy- 
Ssky’s Vue sur l’ Assemblée d’ Amsterdam (1et trimestre 1949), 
Another very interesting item is a French translation of Pope 
Pius XI’s letter of 1924 to the Abbot Primate of the Bene- 
dictines, Eguidem Verba, calling upon the Monastic Order to 
work for the Reunion of the East, the letter which led to the 
foundation of Amay: this is followed by an account of what 
has been done by the Benedictines in the twenty-five years 
since the letter to give effect to the Pope’s wishes, which 
includes a very favourable mention of the E.C.Q. (ze trimestre 
1949). 

There is in each number the usual very full Chronique 
Réligieuse and a large number of book reviews of very wide 
range. 


A.H.LA. 


Most of the other reviews we have received have some 
bearing on the oecumenical movement and will be commented 
on in the next year issue.—TueE Eprror. 


NEWS AND COMMENTS 


THe Cuurcn Unriry Ocrave, 18tH—25TH JANUARY. 


The Catholic Herald of 5th August in its leader after mention- 
ing the instinctive attention that is naturally given in England 
to the Protestant problem by those interested in the cecumeni- 
cal movement, says: “‘ A more detached attitude, we suggest, 
would result in giving preference to the healing of the schism 
between East and West.” So this octave we would urge 
most special prayers for this end. 

Our Chronicle this issue deals with news of special interest 
in the Orthodox world. Professor Armstrong’s article 
keeps the ever necessary vision of the Church before our eyes. 

The illustrations give us the Orthodox patriarch of Antioch, 
the leader of the Orthodox in the Lebanon and Syria and 
a firm supporter of the Arab Orthodox Youth Movement. 
Also by courtesy of the B.B.C. (Finnish section) we afe 
able to give the photograph of the Orthodox Finnish Abbot, 
Peter of Konevits, who visited England last summer, he 
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went to some Anglican religious houses and to Walsingham 
where he presented the Konevitsan eikon of Our Lady of 
Finland to the Orthodox chapel there, he also visited the 
Slipper Chapel. We are able, by the kindness of the Rev. 
V. James, to have an illustration of this eikon. 


Orthodoxy and the Conversion of England by Rev. Derwas J. 

Chitty. 

This is an interesting pamphlet if, as is stated, it really 
represents a tendency among Anglicans and even among some 
Free-Churchmen. 

We have always held that in eecumenical work the Orthodox 
Church should be considered the bridge Church. The paper 
is packed with things of importance that should be discussed 
in much more detail. We regret, however, that this thesis 
has been published in this unbalanced form. 

Mr. Chitty very frankly says that he knows next to nothing 
of the Schoolmen and little of the “‘ Palamite ” controversy 
of the fourteenth century. He admits that the picture he 
is drawing of the Western Church may be something of a 
caricature, and much of it would be outrageously unjust if 
applied to the Roman Church at its best. Why then write it ? 

We are taking this critical attitude to the paper because 
we believe with the author in the vital importance of his 
thesis, yet as it is put out there are assertions made concerning 
the Church of Rome that would not have been made, we think, 
if Mr. Chitty had studied the actual works of the leading 
schoolmen and the Western monastic theologians of from 
the eighth to twelfth centuries. Father Florovsky’s approach 
to the West is fairerand more realistic, he pleads that we should 
reintegrate the teaching of the scholastics into a neopatristic 
synthesis. 

Mr. Chitty’s thesis is a timely challenge but it should be 
taken as an agenda with room left for additional items and so 
discussed in private for years by theologians and Church 
authorities up and down the country and only then be put 
out in a much more complete and balanced way. 


Ref.—Father George Florovsky, “ The Legacy and Task of 
Orthodox Theology,” in Anglican Theological Review, Vol. 
XXXI, 2nd April 1949, U.S.A. 


Dom Jean Leclercq, ‘“‘ Médiévisme et Unionisme,” in 
Irenikon Tome XIX, 1, 1946. 
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Father Victor White, O.P. “ St. Thomas and the Christian 
Tradition,” in E.C.Q. April-June 1945. 

Father Gervase Mathew, O.P. “ The Theological Diver- 
gence between East and West,” in E.C.Q. January-March 
1946. 


The Christian News Letter. 


On July 6th was the last number of The Christian News Letter 
appeared. It will bea very great loss. The letter has made the 
cecumenical movement a living thing for many hundreds of 
Christians. It has also given a valuable Christian comment 
on the secular world as the voice of the Frontier Council. 
We will have occasion to make use of some of these letters in 
our cecumenical Chronicle next year. We personally wish 
to thank the editors of The Christian News Letter for their 
inspiration and the strength of their faith. 


C75. 


Get two tracts concerning Eastern Churches that should 
be used to interest people at this time : 


The Eastern Churches (3d.) by Donald Attwater. 

The Eastern Liturgies (zd.) by V. R. Mgr. J. Barton. 

The Copts, by J. Murtagh, S.M.A., mentioned in the E.C.@. 
April-June, can be had at the C.T.S. of Scotland Bookshop, 
9 Randolph Place, Edinburgh. 


Blackfriars. 


In the July issue of this monthly, Mr. Donald Attwater 
has written on “The Rumanian Catholic - Disruption.” 
This article is complementary to the articles in our last issue 
and so gains the greater circulation for these very important 
facts. 


The Times. 


In the issue for 31st October and under the title ‘ Catholi- 
cism Today ” a special correspondent dealt with the relations 
between Rome and the Christian world. Throughout the 
month of November there was a continuous flow of letters 
both from Catholics as well as from Anglicans and others. 

The correspondence was very enlightening. We will 
give a full commentary on it in our next ‘issue. 
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An excellent letter to The Tablet (19th November) by 
Dom Aelred Graham deals with some theological questions 
raised by The Times correspondence. 


Price of the E.C.Q. for 1950. 
Single copies 3s. Annual subscription 12s. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


BERDYAEV AGAIN 
Dear Eprror, 


My article on Berdyaev published in E.C.Q. of January- 
March 1949 pp. 41-52, was severely criticized by J.T. in the 
following number. May I beg the courtesy of your columns 
for a brief reply in which, to ensure that it is brief, I shall 
number the criticisms and add a short answer. But first may 
I say that, even though I esteem Berdyaev’s thought highly, 
Iam no blind admirer. 

1. It is objected that I criticize Berdyaev’s thought from 
successive points of view, first positively and then negatively 
(as if Berdyaev were “a bad or unsound Catholic”). Reply: 
In reality, according as Berdyaev’s thought is compared with 
modern materialistic and atheistic, dechristianized philosophy, 
ot, on the other hand, with full Catholic doctrine (e.g. a 
judgement on his false concept of God made on purely 
Catholic standards could be nothing but crushing), just the 
opposite is true. Orthodox Russian writers have criticized 
the “ Christian ” philosophy of Berdyaev much more nega- 
tively, compared with which my criticism is positive and 
moderate. Besides, Berdyaev himself is much more tolerant 
than J.T. of criticisms which others have made on his thought. 
_ 2. It is objected that I criticize Berdyaev, whose philosophy 
is dynamic, on standards ill-adapted to it—static ones. 
Reply : The distinction between dynamic and static can have 
atrue sense; and in this sense every sound philosophy is at 
once dynamic and static (i.e. it deals with “ esse ” and “ fieri,” 
with “act” and “ potency,” with active and passive etc.). 
The term ‘“‘ dynamic,” however, can too be used merely for 
effect and to be in fashion, exaggerating it as if it were not 
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the correlative of “static” at all. And, in fact, Berdyaey 
does exaggerate in this way by opposing the dynamic world 
of the spirit to the static, objective-objectivated world. So 
he falls into subjectivism and relativism. 

3. It is said, too, that I judge Berdyaev on the standards 
of a “ particular system ” which should not be confused with 
the “ Catholic philosophy par excellence”? and which is not 
“canonized by the Church.” Reply: In criticizing the ideas 
of Berdyaev, who writes as a Christian philosopher, I have 
used the standard of Christian and Catholic truth. I admit 
that a distinction must be made between revealed truths (dogmas) 
truths accepted by all Catholic theologians, and open opinions. 
Even so, it would be a grievous mistake for a Catholic to 
think that only such truths as are explicitly revealed are 
authentic standards. In our day the Church requires all 
teachers of theology and others to take the Oath against 
Modernism, which includes along with defined truths much 
else besides. I have long been aware that not a few Catholics 
read Berdyaev’s works without realizing the very serious 
errors they contain: and so I feel the more obliged to draw 
attention to that danger, even though it give offence to some. 
The objections ewe by J.T. have only confirmed me in my 
conviction. 

4. J.T. declares that, with regard to Berdyaev’s teaching 
on freedom, I am in “ flat contradiction” with Berdyaev 
himself and am guilty of “a complete misrepresentation of 
Berdyaev’s real thought.” As proof, he cites a sentence of 
my article, some of whose words he italicizes, and contrasts 
it with a quotation from Berdyaev. Reply: Here there 
is some misunderstanding due in part to the brevity of my 
article. Nevertheless, J.T. would have done better to have 
added, also in italics, other phrases from my article, e.g. 
“* Berdyaev . . . in the search (to found human freedom in God)” 
and “ His attempt to establish . . . freedom of man (as not depending 
on God).” It is eminently true that Berdyaev tries to do both 
the one and the other, but without success and not without 
lapsing into obscurity and contradictions. On the one side, 
he endeavours to found man, the free creator, in God, the 
Creator, and in this way he admits man’s creation and, there- 
fore, admits that his gifts (“ his gifts and his genius ””) depend 
upon the Creator—all the same, I would put the precise 
question, whether freedom, too, is to be numbered among 
these gifts. On the other side, however, he tries to found 
freedom not in God, the Creator, but in the divine abyss 
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(the “‘ Ungrund” of Jacob Boehme or the “ divine nothing ”’), 
which according to him is anterior to the Creator. On this 
ground he calls freedom ‘“‘ uncreated” and, because not 
created, makes it independent of the Creator. The question 
resolves itself to this, whether according to Berdyaev freedom 
is a positive gift of God the Creator—in which case it would 
have to be created—or not, and in this latter case he makes 
it independent of God, however much he may try to found it 
in some abysmal, enigmatic divinity that he postulates—a 
divinity, however, inadmissible for us, because it implies 
division and imperfection in God. 

In my short essay, while not failing to note both of Berd- 
yaev’s endeavours, I did indeed stress his tendency to set 
human freedom independent of God, rather than his founding 
of human gifts in God. My reason was that Berdyaev 
himself—as moreover J.T. admits—allots far greater impor- 
tance to “dynamic uncreated freedom” (in the quotation 
given by J.T. Berdyaev affirms: “ Creativeness . . . pre- 
supposes first, man’s primary meonic uncreated freedom” 
than to God the Creator, and for him the gifts belong rather 
to the static order. 

It may interest J.T. to know that in my dissertation Die 
Schau der Kirche bei Nikolai Berdiajew (Rome 1938), p. 153 
with note 3, I give practically this same exposition of Berd- 
yaev’s ideas, making the same critical observations and 
referring explicitly to the passage quoted by my critic from the 
Destiny of Man (in the Russian edition p. 135 seq.), and that 
Berdyaev, after a careful examination of my book, gave me 
in conversation his own criticisms of it, yet with no suggestion 
whatsoever that I had distorted his thought: he noted only 
certain points of minor importance, such as that I had given 
somewhat undue emphasis to his cosmic ideas. 

Further, in his quotation from Berdyaev, J.T. has omitted 
a thought of the utmost importance for our present argument, 
viz. (ibid. Russian edition p. 136) that, if man is in a position 
to create anything new, seeing that gifts and the world, as 
being created by God, already exist before the human creative 
act, he owes it precisely to his—uncreated—freedom. In 
my view, when Berdyaev, with a view to safeguarding the 
newness of creative activity, judges that human freedom must 
be independent of the Creator, he destroys by that very 
judgement its moral basis. 
far My chief defect, however, is said to be that I do not have 

any comprehension of the most significant of all the elements 
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in Berdyaev’s thought—its prophetic character.” Reply; 
It is just not true that nowhere in my article do I allude to 
Berdyaev as a grey as J.T. later asserts. He should read 
again and carefully the end of p. 51 and the beginning of p. 52 
of my article. I acknowledge Berdyaev as a “ prophet” 
in the sense there described, as a man, that is, with deep and 
living intuitions as regards urgent problems of actual life, 
but not as endowed with any supernatural “ charism ” for 
prophesying about the future. In some cases Berdyaey 
made astute forecasts of future developments ; in other cases 
he was completely at fault, as when, e.g. writing in 1946 
about Soviet Russia he asserted that the Russian communistic 
revolution has led to humanism and could not but lead to it 
(Cf. Alte und neue Wege des Humanismus, Theologische Zeitschrift, 
Basel, 2 Jahrgang, Heft 2, s. 137). 

Furthermore I am not the first to show a certain reserve 
in regard to Berdyaev’s prophecies. N. Arseniev writes 
pertinently: “ Berdyaev’s great danger is that sometimes he 
assumes too much the mantle of the prophet and then he does 
not simply speak but he ‘ declares.” From this there results 
a certain wearying, too affected, unilateralism of tone” 
(Die russische Literatur der Neuzeit und Gegenwart, Mai 1929, 
s. 220. Cf. also my dissertation pp. 142-3 and other places 
where Berdyaev’s prophetical tendencies are discussed). 

6. I am reproved for composing a long and formidable list 
of subjects where Berdyaev is deemed guilty of numerous 
errors, without giving exact references to them. Reply: 
After more than fifteen years’ study of Berdyaev’s works and 
hours and hours of discussion with numbers of others who have 
devoted themselves to a like activity, I could not only increase 
this list but also support my assertions with quotations and 
arguments, as I have always most scrupulously done in my 
more detailed and scholarly essays on Berdyaev. In the 
article written by request for the E.C.Q., however, I abstained 
from all particular references as it was intended to be nothing 
more than a general and all-inclusive appreciation. One 
may add that Berdyaev’s errors are at times delicate and 
lurking beneath the surface so that they escape the general 
reader and, it would seem, my critic also, who either has not 
observed them and so denies that they exist, or, at least, has 
missed some of them or has failed to appreciate their impor- 
tance. So, for example, in the last chapter but one of The 
Destiny of Man, Berdyaev’s real denial of the eternal reprobation 
of “ them who shall be on his left hand ” (Matt. xxv, 37-46) 
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is hidden under a long series of dialectical reflections. It 
would take up far too much space to give, as J.T. desires, 
“chapter and verse ” for each and all of Berdyaev’s errors ; 
and perhaps not even that would convince him. (Merely 
as an example, I could refer him to the last three pages, 
242-4, Of Dialectique existentielle du divin et de ’humain, Paris 
1947. There Berdyaev, among other things, confuses the 
Christian perfection of the perfect with the “ state” of per- 
fection i.e. the monastic life or religious vocation ; he denies 
that procreation is the primary end of marriage; he denies 
the eternity of punishment in Hell and affirms the ultimate 
salvation of all mankind). Nevertheless it still remains true 
that Berdyaev’s teaching and his exposition of problems 
contain everywhere truths and profound intuitions. J.T’s. 
attack on the “ official philosophies” as being ingenuously 
ot deliberately ignorant of the problems or as treating them 
too superficially can in some cases be justified: but as a 
spinal enema it seems to me unjust. I appreciate all the 
problems expounded by Berdyaev, especially those that 
concern God and freedom, problems on ascetism and on 
matriage and others besides: but I disassociate myself from 
his solutions as soon as these transgress, be it only from afar, 
one iota of Catholic tradition and truth. I hope that J.T. 
and I are at one in recognizing two imperatives: of not 
passing lightly either over the grave mistakes in Berdyaev’s 
philosophy, or over the deep problems, rich in new solutions, 
which he unfolds. 


I am, dear Reverend Father, 
Yours sincerely in Christ, 
BERNHARD SCHULTZE, S.J. 


PONTIFICAL MISSION FOR PALESTINE, 


144 AVENUE GOURAND, 
Berrut, LEBANON. 


15th September 1949. 
Dear Dom Bebe, 


Father Rogosh has forwarded to me the April-June issue 
of the E.C.O., which you most thoughtfully dedicated to the 
problem of Palestine. I am sending you herewith a brief 
outline of the works of the Pontifical Mission for Palestine, 
which is the effort of His Holiness, Pope Pius XII to group 
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all Catholic efforts for the afflicted refugees. I think you can 
help a great deal, if you will include the main points of out 
report in a forthcoming issue of E.C.Q. 

I have now completed three months of journeying during 
this second trip, and I have already endeavoured to strengthen 
our work and our programme in Egypt, the Gaza area, Jordan, 
Arab Palestine and Israel, as the accompanying document 
partially explains. In Egypt, the internunciature uses the 
very well organized Societies of St. Vincent de Paul to distti- 
bute our a since the problem there is one of individual 
families rather than of large concentrations of refugees in 
camps or shelters. In Gaza, there is only one Catholic 
representative, Father Shoukry of the Latin patriarchate, and 
he has 180 refugees—twenty-nine families—in his house, 
and 600 more under tents on his grounds. Only 150 of these 
are Catholics. The rest are Orthodox or Moslem. Ever 
since the beginning of the troubles, I have made funds available 
to Father Shoukry and during the winter, with the inspiration 
of Archbishop Hughes, of blessed memory, we collected 
clothing, soap, etc. for Gaza from the wealthy people of Caito. 

In Israel, Mgr. Hakim, for the Greek Catholics, Mgr. 
Anthony Vergani, Latin patriarchal vicar for the Latins, and 
Father Patrick Coyle, O.F.M., for the custody of Terra 
Santa, are my Pontifical Committee. The now greatly 
reduced work of Belgian Catholics in Nazareth, called 
“Palestina,” forms part of the work of this committee, as 
does that of three Auxiliaries Laiques Missionaires, who help 
in the distribution of clothing already sent by the CNEWA 
and of medicines sent by the Catholic Medical Mission Board 
in the U.S. These ladies will also assist us in the opening 
of new distribution centres in Galilee. Recently, Rome has 
confirmed the nomination of Canon Creten, rector of St. 
Joseph’s seminary in Malines, Belgium, to be the secretary 
for the Belgian work in the Pontifical Mission and to reside 
at a future date in Nazareth. Presently, I have asked the 
canon to do propaganda work for the Mission in Europe. 

In Arab Palestine, Mgr. Vincent Gelat, auxiliary bishop 
of the Latin patriarchate. Mgr. Leandre Girard, procuratot 
of the same, Father Eugene Hoade, O.F.M., representing 
the Franciscan Custody and secretary, plus the ecclesiastical 
representatives of the Greek Catholics, Maronites, Armenians, 
Syrians, form the regional committee of the Mission. 

In the Jordan kingdom, Mgr. Michael Assaf, for the Greek 
Catholics, Mgr. Niimeh Simaan, Latin patriarchal vicar, fot 
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the Latins, Brother Anthony Bruya, O.F.M., representing the 
custody and secretary, form the regional committee. 

The Israel, Arab Palestine and Jordan Committees have as 
their common chairman the apostolic delegate, Mgr. Testa, 
in whose jurisdiction they all lie. 

In Lebanon, the nuncio, Mgr. Marina, is the chairman 
of a committee of priests, representing all the rites, with 
sixteen sub-committees for the various districts of refugees. 

In Syria, where I am yet to organize fully, I have been 
using the services of Father Bonaventure Kassis, O.F.M., of 
the custody parish of St. Anthony in Damascus, and through 
him we have organized soup kitchens and dispensed financial 
aid and clothing. 

There is another side to this work, which may have already 
occurred to you. As you know, our CNEWA has been raising 
funds for the Sacred Oriental Congregation in order to support 
the institutes, the seminaries, the priests and sisters of the 
countries of the Middle East. The conditions brought on 
by the Palestinian warfare have made all these even more 
needy. So our “ missionary” work becomes even more 
providential as an extremely valued counterpart of our relief 
work. For example, in many cases we have been able to 
provide free schooling for the refugees, because the institutes 


in question have the aid of the CNEWA. 
My kindest personal regards and good wishes, 


In Christo Jesu, 
THomas McManon. 


GENERAL REPORT OF PONTIFICAL MISSION 
8th September 1949. 

N.B. Although the Pontifical Mission for Palestine was 
established by His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, in a formal way, 
at the beginning of April 1949, the pope has been aiding 
the Palestinian refugees by direct financial grants to his 
tepresentatives in the Middle East, or indirectly through aids 
in goods and money by many Catholic agencies, in different 
countries. 

1. As of September 1949, it is estimated that these com- 
ae Catholic works have reached the value of five million 
ollars. 
_ 2. These works include: shelter of thousands of refugees 
in religious houses, maintenance of soup kitchens, distribution 
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of clothing, etc., creation of works for refugees, free schooling 
for refugee children on the primary, secondary and university 
levels, free medical aid in hospitals and dispensaries, dis- 
tribution of private charity through individual parishes, 
services of religious personnel in pontifical committees in 
each country of the refugee area, services of religious personnel 
in distribution centres supported by the Church, services 
of religious personnel in centres maintained by UNICEF and 
the Red Cross, with United Nations’ funds. It is estimated 
in this figure of religious personnel that nearly a thousand 
priests and religious sisters are now devoting themselves 
to the poor and refugees of Palestine, and the support of this 
personnel devolves also on the works of the Pontifical Mission. 

3. Total number of refugees reached by the works of the 
Pontifical Mission is approximately 300,000, of whom only 
45,000 ate Catholics. The rest are Orthodox, Protestants and 
Moslems. 

4. Catholic works which have served the refugees from 
the beginning of the Palestine troubles are: (1) United 
States: Catholic Near East Welfare Association, with War 
Relief Services; N.C.W.C. (National Council of Catholic 
Women), the Catholic Medical Mission Board and the American 
Commissariat of the Holy Land co-operating. (2) Belgium: 
P’Oeuvre Belgique “ Palestina,” with twenty-five Belgian 
doctors and nurses, also three Auxiliaries Laiques Mission- 
naires. (3) Switzerland: “Caritas” with a lay directress 
for projects in Bethlehem. (4) France “‘ Secours Catholiques,” 
financial aid and a projected equipment for Bethlehem. 
(5) Holland, England, Ireland, Australia, Spain, Cuba, with 
goods and financial aid. (6) Other countries with financial 
aid to the Vatican which has sent this to its representatives for 
maintenance of refugee works. 

5. Bearing in mind that the relief works of the United 
Nations, such as the Red Cross and Quakers, have concen- 
trated on feeding and sheltering the refugees particularly in 
camps, it is evident that there are necessarily many other 
works for refugees outside camps. The Pontifical Mission 
does maintain one camp in Lebanon, and for a year it has 
supported five feeding centres in the region of Beirut. It has 
also aided several medical units working in the camps. In 
the field of education, it has extended the facilities of Catholic 
institutions and paid for the schooling of all the children 
therein, regardless of creed. Camps for children operated 
during summer. 
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7. During the summer, the president studied the school 
question particularly and subsidized 200 schools in the Jordan- 
Palestine-Israel area for the free schooling of Arab poor and 
refugees. The same is being done for the refugees of Lebanon 
and Syria, as well as Egypt. 

8. This work of Pope Pius XII exists by voluntary offerings 
of the Catholics of the world, and is intent on helping all 
refugees possible, regardless of creed. It co-operates with 
the agencies of the United Nations, which receive their funds 
from the governments of that organization. Its only pe pee 
is to express the charity of the pope for the afflicted of the 
Middle East. The president of the Pontifical Mission has 
spent more than eight months in the refugee area and he main- 
tains contact with all the relative agencies. 

9. It must be emphasized that the many institutions of 
the Catholic Church and their religious personnel in Israel, 
in Arab Palestine, in Jordan, rp sie Syria and Egypt 
and the Gaza area met the problem of the refugees before there 
was any United Nations’ programme. For eight months 
7,000 were fed daily in Nazareth, thousands are still fed daily 
in Jerusalem, Bethlehem and Beirut by Catholic agencies. 
Although the feeding programme of the United Nations 
removed this major problem, it can be said that the responsi- 
bilities of the Catholic agencies to the refugees have continued 
to increase. 


Both the above letter and report have been somewhat 
curtailed but the main points have been given.—THE Eprror. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Existence and Analogy. By E. I. Mascall. Longmans. Pp. 
188. 125. 6d. 


Mr. Mascall’s new book is intended as a sequel or supple- 
ment to that admirable exposition of Thomist natural theology 
He Who Is, published in 1943 ; and like its predecessor it will 
be very welcome to all who believe in the truth of the tradi- 
tional metaphysics of Western Christendom and who regard 
the philosophia perennis as a living philosophy not only admitting 
but requiring originality of thought and presentation. It is 
very good that there should be Anglican Thomists of the 
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quality of Mr. Mascall, just as it is good that the freedom, 
within the limits of compatibility with the Faith, which the 
Catholic Church gives to philosophers should be illustrated 
by the work of independent thinkers like Marcel. Both 
help to discourage the tendency to strike denominational 
metaphysical attitudes. It puts unnecessary obstacles in the 
way of workers for Christian Unity if it is widely believed 
that a good Anglican must as such be hostile to “ Roman 
rationalism,” or that a good Orthodox must be a Palamite 
after the manner of Professor Lossky, or that a good Catholic 
must be a Thomist of that rigid and cocksure sort who 
remind a student of ancient philosophy irresistibly of the 
Epicureans. 

Mr. Mascall, as all readers of his earlier book will know, 
is not at all this sort of Thomist. He thinks for himself and 
exercises the freedom proper to an intelligent traditionalist 
in his treatment of the two great themes of the philosophy 
of Existence and the doctrine of Analogy. The first id 
chapters are devoted to a treatment of the doctrine of Being, 
the very heart of traditional metaphysics. Mr. Mascall 
follows M. Gilson here very closely in drawing a sharp 
distinction between the “ essentialist ” and “ existentialist ” 
approach to theism and strongly stressing the “ existential- 
ism” of St. Thomas (the title of one of his chapters). This 
distinction between “ essentialists”? and “ existentialists ” 
seems to provide a valid principle of criticism and selection 
within the Thomist school, and Mr. Mascall’s stress on the 
“ existential ” side of St. Thomas’s thought leads him to a far 
more satisfactory version of Thomist metaphysics than that 
often found in scholastic manuals. It has a great deal in 
common with that of Dom Mark Pontifex (whom he quotes) 
and Dom Illtyd Trethowan, with whom he agrees in seeing 
the proofs of God’s existence not as syllogistic demonstrations 
but as different ways of leading the mind to the apprehension 
of God in creatures, of finite, contingent beings as showing 
the existence of Infinite and Necessary Being in their radical 
dependence, which is the fundamental metaphysical insight. 

But as applied to the history of Christian thought as a whole 
the “ essentialist-existentialist ” distinction appears to be 
somewhat misleading. It results in a classification and 
criticism of the Christian Platonists as “ essentialists ” in the 
Greek manner in their approach to God which seems to the 
present writer to distort their real thought. The point at 
issue is not the validity or otherwise of the ontological argu- 
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ment, which Mr. Mascall discusses and refutes in the usual 
Thomist way ; though even here the discussion is by no means 
closed. It is rather that there is nothing in Platonic thought 
which quite corresponds to “essence” as described by 
Aristotelians. The Aristotelian essence, as Mr. Mascall says, 
is universal and abstract, defined in the concept, as opposed 
to existence which is individual, concrete and affirmed in the 
judgement. But at least no Platonist, Christian or pagan, 
will admit that he arrives at his universals by abstraction 
(to state where the truth lies in this matter would need a great 
deal of careful working out): and this accounts for the 
contemplative attitude of Platonists which Mr. Mascall notes. 
Aristotelian abstractions are not very satisfactory objects for 
the loving concentrated gaze of Platonist, and especially 
Christian Platonist, contemplation. Further, Plotinus and 
all Christian Platonists admit forms (or essences) of individuals 
which are certainly not the abstract universal essences expressed 
in Aristotelian concepts. It is unfortunate that Mr. Mascall 
does not mention this doctrine of individual forms, as it 
would seem to provide the best philosophical expression for 
his altogether admirable “‘ existential ” account of the Thomist 
doctrine of individuation, which one would like to think 
expresses the real thought of St. Thomas. Mr. Casserley’s 
judgment that the Christian Platonists, and above all St. 
Augustine, are the most “ existential” of Christian thinkers 
(in “ The Christian in Philosophy ”) appears nearer to the 
truth than Mr. Mascall’s ; though on the whole Mr. Mascalls’ 
“existentialism ” seems, because of its most authentically 
Thomist characteristics, to be sounder and better balanced 
than that set out in Mr. Casserley’s most stimulating book. 
Mr. Mascall’s chapter on Analogy does not add very much 
to other good modern accounts ; but it is a piece of genuine 
thinking, not just copying, and it is very valuable to have 
the principles of analogical thought so clearly and intelligently 
discussed. It is followed by a chapter on “God and the 
Creature” which is perhaps the deepest and the most pro- 
vocative of further thought in the book. Particularly worthy 
of mention in it are the discussion of God’s impassibility and 
compassion (which needs to be taken rather further but is 
first-rate as far as it goes) ; two admirable theological digress- 
ions on the eternal generation of the Son as the necessary 
and perfect expression of the Divine goodness and on the 
honouring of the saints; and the sympathetic but very 
critical discussions of the thought of Dr. Lampert and Professor 
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Lossky, which will be specially interesting to readers of the 
BLL. 

The book ends with a chapter discussing Dr. Farrer’s 
“ Finite and Infinite” and Miss Dorothy Emmet’s “ Nature 
of Metaphysical Thinking.” Dr. Farrer’s influence is, as we 
should expect, perceptible and acknowledged throughout 
the book, and the section of the concluding chapter which 
deals with him should be very useful as an introduction to 
his great and difficult metaphysical work. 

The dedication of the book, Reginae Coeli Deiparae, should 
be noted. There is much reason to think that our Lady 
will be pleased with the offering. 

A. H. ARMsTRONG. 


Certainty: Philosophical and Theological. By Dom Illtyd 
Trethowan, Monk of Downside Abbey. Dacre Press, 
Po. vi, 170. 144. 

In the first part of this book, Father Trethowan reviews 
from a new standpoint the requirements and quality of 
certitude and the objective nature of knowledge. Most of the 
troubles which beset our enquiries into the nature of Faith 
and of the supernatural certitude which it bears have arisen 
perhaps from the efforts some philosophers have made to 
equate knowledge with reason or with reasoning processes 
and to overlook the basic certainty of intuition. There are 
those who would limit intuition to the Cartesian “ Cogito 
ergo sum,” valid only in self-consciousness. Our author 
quotes with approval Professor Aaron (Mind, October 1942) 
“Intuition pervades the empirical field giving us not merely 
some knowledge of the existence of physical objects but also 
certain knowledge of some of the structural features and 
relations within that physical world, so that we are entitled 
to think and reason about it.” (p. 26.) 

From this fundamental intuition of beings we can rise to 
apprehension of “ non-intuitive knowledge, meaning by that 
our indirect knowledge, our knowledge which is gained by 
an indirect method ” (p. 37); a knowledge which is the fruit 
of our reasoning powers. For “ we are not ‘ pure ’ intellects, 
we do not ‘enjoy’ reality, but have to make a conquest of 
it.” (p. 51.) Such knowledge may claim certainty, if our 
reasoning faculties have been rightly used; it does not 
possess that immediate, transcendent, metaphysical certainty 
of intuition. 
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What is the nature of our apprehension of the existence 
and truthfulness of God? If it is asserted to be intuitive, 
then God, ens simplex et ineffabiliter intelligibile, would seem 
to be the object of our cognition; and we should be in 
possession of infinite knowledge—of God Himself : we should 
he asserting a claim to the Beatific Vision in this life. If 
our apprehension of the existence and truthfulness of God is 
the outcome of our reasoning faculties, then it provides indeed 
moral certainty—absence of reasonable doubt; but is this 
sufficient to justify the absolute certainty of supernatural 
Faith? Here is a dilemma which has confronted Catholic 
theologians with increasing pressure for two centuries or 
more. For the act of faith is “ free” and it is “ certain ” ; 
and its certainty is greater than the step of human reason 
which led to it; it is not a mere pragmatic certainty. 
Whence comes this certainty ? 

Here our author rises to his full stature: examining the 
vatious answers which have been made to this question. We 
cannot follow him in the course of this short review through 
the mazes of the chief protagonists in this arena. Fr. Victor 
White, O.P. is quoted as a representative of the modern 
Dominican school of thought. ‘He seems to be saying that 
faith has no evidence, although it is faith which gives us 
certainty ” (p. 74); it would be unkind to call this “ wishful 
thinking,” but does it not really imply the supremacy of the 
will so that it is not guided by the intelligence ? 

A more careful analysis of Garrigou-Lagrange, shows 
that in fact that great theologian seemed at times to be about 
to advance beyond the most forward Thomist position but, 
recoiling, laid himself open to the criticism of the late Dom 
Anselm Stolz: “‘ This solution . . . seems to lead to a process 
ad infinitum. For if the authority of God is believed, I must 
point to a further motive for this belief and so on ; for if it is 
said to be believed for its own sake without any further motive, 
faith does not seem to be sufficiently reasonable.” (p. 81.) 

Full chapters are devoted to the refutation of Billot (pp. 
87-97) and Rousselot (pp. 98-112) before the author proceeds 
to outline his own solution. The various objects of faith 
of course are received on the authority of God revealing, 
taught by the infallible magisterium of His Church; but 
whence proceeds our certitude of God’s authority? “ We 
have seen that the Thomists insist on the ‘ inevidence’ of 
faith: faith is not vision. Obviously it is not the Beatific 
Vision . . . This should not prevent us, however, from 
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allowing that a supernatural intuition of God is possible in 
the present life. P. Garrigou-Lagrange has protested op 
several occasions that faith in the Thomistic theory is not a 
“little Beatific Vision.” This would indeed be a most 
improper description of the knowledge of faith. But if 
faith is a form of knowledge, it must be some sort of vision,” 
(p.113.) “The gift of this virtue (of faith in baptism) is the 
gift of a supernatural power to adhere to God which carries 
with it a supernatural power to know Him.” 

This theory is very attractive and Fr. Trethowan very 
forcibly buttresses it by appealing to the experience of the 
faithful, the witness of the mystics, and the trend of all 
theologians to admit nowadays the universality of contempla- 
tion as a latent possibility. Its weakness lies in the obscurity 
of the fundamental intuition: if God is infinitely indivisible 
and infinitely intelligible, how can He be the object of an 
intuition which is obscure or limited by anything less than 
the capacity of the subject ? And an intuition of God which 
is not obscure and is limited by nothing save the capacity of 
the subject is by definition the Beatific Vision. Granted 
the possibility of such a limited intuition can the learned 
author tell us more about it ? 

This point having been made, the present writer must 
confess that he is very much attracted to Dom IIltyd’s theory. 
He quite rightly develops, from an embryonic intuition of 
God’s existence and truthfulness at the very beginnings of faith, 
a majestic structure of Christian intellectualism, which welds 
into one compact synthesis the mystic life of contemplation, 
the operation of the gifts of the Holy Ghost and the science 
of the saints. They become one living organism. Further, 
the theory undoubtedly seems to solve many problems arising 
from phenomena observable in the life of faith of children, 
of converts—yes and of apostates—which otherwise are im- 
patient of resolution. 

Dom Tuomas RiGsy. 


Towards a New Epoch. By Nicolas Berdyaev: Translated 
from the French edition by Oliver Fielding Clarke. London: 
Bles. Pp. ix + 117. Paper: 6s. 

This book has been called “applied Berdyaev” (the trans- 
lator, in a broadcast) : it would i be more true, however, 
to see it as a sort of general introduction to Berdyaev, for 
those as yet unfamiliar with his work. 
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As a collection of papers (drawn presumably from periodi- 
ails) upon various aspects of the all-prevailing world unrest, 
its lines of approach must necessarily seem to be from without, 
if only because from the different angles: social, political, 
religious, or those of philosophic and literary criticism, which 
the separate titles themselves are seen to indicate. It may 
even be felt, for this reason, that the book—considered purely 
asa presentation of Berdyaev’s thought—suffers in some ways 
from this heterogeneity ; and that it will adequately have 
fulfilled its own purpose only in so far as it may prove to be the 
means of sending its readers to the author’s more permanent 
works. That this may be its effect is very much to be desired 
—and in as many cases as possible. 

To compress a statement of the terms, to hint at the funda- 
mental principles, still more to indicate the lines of a solution, 
of any one of the various problems touched upon in this book, 
is possible—within the limits of each paper—only by means 
of very broad generalizations : the underlying depths of which 
ate not always or at once to be appreciated. To say this, 
however, is in nowise to blame the book or its author. On 
the contrary: to few thinkers indeed has it been given to 
teach an equivalent depth and clearness of perception into the 
true nature of the problems that beset the world of today ; 
and few indeed have equalled Berdyaev in the fearlessness and 
directness of his statement of them. 

He claims indeed, in the words of the preface, that “ the 
atticles collected in this book are in no way political. They 
ae written from the point of view of the philosophy of history. 
Their perspective is not that of tomorrow or of the day after, 
but of whole centuries.” That is perfectly true (it would 
be very difficult to find anything like political communism, 
for instance, in these pages). But it points at the same time 
to the reason why no one, having read this only among his 
books, can hope to be in possession of its author’s thought 
in anything like the true depth or extent of its implications. 
For Berdyaev’s thought is above all of that order which reaches 
ts own full power and depth, and realizes its full effect upon 
the reader, only in those conditions of space and freedom 
postulated by approach from within and from first principles. 
It is the product of a mind which needs, in the fullest sense, 
to be lived with: in order that the cumulative effect of its 
deeply spiritual vitality, its powerful dynamism, and its almost 
fetcely-Christian moral sincerity may be realized and assimi- 


lated. 
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So it is, then, that the first and fourth of these papers, 
“Spirit and Force” and “ World Discord and Christian 
Unity,” should send the reader to Freedom and the Spirit: the 
second, third and ninth, “Some Trends in Humanism,” 
“The Two Moralities,” and “On Freedom to Create,” to 
The Destiny of Man and to Slavery and Freedom, to Part III of 
which may be related also such others as ‘‘ Social Revolution 
and Spiritual Awakening,” and “ Personality and Community 
in Russian Thought ” ; while the very brief paper on “ The 
Power of the Historic Past and the Future,” together with 
the last of all, on “ Russia and the New Age,” require Th 
Meaning of History and The Origin of Russian Communism for 
their full depth to be appreciated. This, needless to say, isa 
purely personal list of attributions, and is quite without 
prejudice to others. It may serve, however to register the 
impression, at any rate of one reader, that the problems with 
which this collection literally bristles (far more numerous too, 
of necessity, than the bare terms of reference would imply) are— 
all of them—such as to be best approached by the deep-water 
channels of the greater works. Therein, moreover, will be 
found indications towards the Christian solution of many of 
them: some, in explicit form: others—perhaps the greater 
number—being felt to arise in the reader’s own mind, as it 
moves in that freedom and at those deep levels at which 
Berdyaev’s thought is always at its best. 

For him indeed, it is always and necessarily within the 
depths of the individual personality that the real solutions are 
ultimately found to lie; for there can be no true or fruitful 
community of action in any sphere—social, political or 
religious—except out of the prior community of a deeply- 
Christian moral and spiritual consciousness, welling up cleat 
and strong in each of the human units. It is not for nothing, 
therefore, that Berdyaev is found claiming (p. 103, at the end 
of a paper on Sartre) to consider himself as “‘ a representative 
of religious and spiritual existentialism.” 

It is in such books, then, as those we have named above: 
and in those, too, of his last years, written—like that which 
is the subject of this notice—during, and immediately after, 
the war, that the full force of his moral impact upon the 
personality of the reader is most deeply to be felt. Here too, 
in such books as the Dialectique Existentielle du Divin et de 
l’humain (now available in English as “ The Divine and the 
Human ” ; Bles, 185.) and the Essai de Métaphysique Eschatolo- 
gique (not yet in English), where there is adequate space for 
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its development, the thought reaches its true, because radical, 
depths. And at these depths, in an intensely Christian 
atmosphere, clear and bracing, like that of a Northern night, 
the problems adumbrated, as though from without, in 
Towards a New Epoch are found to be approached—are even 
sometimes felt to have been already surmounted—from 
within. 

For those who have never yet read Berdyaev, this little 
book may well serve as an introduction : for those who have, 
it may serve equally well as an incentive to re-reading. “ We 
must ask ourselves,” he says (p. 105), “‘ whether Russia can 
bring anything original and fruitful to this new period of 
history. But when I say “ Russia,” I do not only mean 
post-revolutionary Soviet Russia, but also the Eternal Russia.” 
The best reply is that, in the thought of a Soloviev, equally— 
if not indeed more—in his own thought, in that of a Bulgakov : 
as well as of others still fortunately with us, the original and 
the fruitful have already entered by Russian channels, deeply 
and irrevocable into the philosophic and religious thought 
of Western Europe. ps 


An Introduction to Ancient Philosophy. By A. H. Armstrong. 
Methuen and Co. Pp. 225. 155. 


Without any hesitation we would urge all those who are 
prepating for the priesthood to read this book. It is an 
essential background to an understanding of Greek thought, 
which is itself a necessary preparation for theological studies. 
But it ought also to be read by all those who are reading 
philosophy at our universities. 

Professor Armstrong’s great merit is his very clear exposi- 
tion of the subject that he is dealing with both when speaking 
and in writing and he is certainly a master of his present thesis. 

The book has nineteen chapters the first alee deal with 
what we would call the fundamental Pagan Greek thought, 
Plato has three of these chapters and Aristotle has four. 
Then come chapters which give the contemporary thought of 
the early Christian era—the revival of Platonism in the early 
Roman empire, the beginnings of Greek-Christian thought, 
Tertullian, the school of Alexandria, Plotinus, the later neo- 
Platonists and St. Augustine. 

This is indeed a splendid introduction, but we have one 
teal regret that there is not at least one chapter devoted to the 
Cappadocian Fathers. B.W. 
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Byzantium. An introduction to East Roman Civilization, 

Edited by Norman H. Baynes and H. St. L. B. Moss. 

Oxford University Press. Pp. 391. 215. 

This book is indeed a most useful introduction to the study 
of Byzantium. A very complete study; economic life, 
public finances of the Empire, the Church, monasticism, art, 
literature and education. Then the empire’s external influence 
is considered ; Byzantium’s relations with Islam, Byzantine 
inheritance in South Eastern Europe and among the Slavs 
and finally its inheritance in Russia. The book contains 
forty-eight most excellent photographs (the choice of Mr. 
Moss), three maps and a bibliography. This work was being 
—— for publication before the outbreak of war by a num- 

et of experts—Charles Diehl, Henri Grégoir, Hippolyte 
Delehaye etc. Professor Norman Baynes gives some extra 
bibliographical notes and so brings the matter up-to-date. 

The work begins with thirty-one pages of introduction 
and fifty of an outline history and then thirteen special studies. 

There is a sense in which all this is far away in another 
world, a glimpse into a wonderful and fascinating museum 
piece, but there is also a sense in which the whole scene is 
very close indeed. All the strength and weakness of an all 
absorbing police state is displayed before our eyes and has a 
counterpart in the present Russian state. Perhaps never 
before in modern times is the study of Byzantine civilization 
more important than now. We read and consider these 
pages and we look up and behold in East Europe it is still a 
reality—this is partly external though not all. Even on the 
religious side, the Church with its spiritual revival within 
and the special problems confronting the various Orthodox 
Churches without have all their roots in the past era of East 
Rome. 

It is obvious that in a review only a very brief appreciation 
of the work can be given. We would like to call attention 
to a few chapters and statements that we think need careful 
study. 

Throughout the book, in the outline, the special chapter on 
the Byzantine Church and later in dealing with the Slavs— 
the question of Rome and Byzantium is well treated on the 
whole. The ordinary conception of the position of the 
Byzantine Emperor as ‘“ Caesaropapism” is shown up 
(xxvili-xxix, pp. 268-80). The Byzantine conception 0 
the relation between Church and State is one of harmony 
and collaboration; the Church should inform the State as 
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the soul does the body as a power of transfiguration. There 
isa very full treatment of the question of the Bulgar question 
(pp., 345-5 5)- ~ — | 

The weakest thesis in the collection is when the writers 
treat of the spirit of Byzantine monasticism and the parallel 
study that of Palamism (Nesychasm). The facts are doubtless 
right but it is the interpretation of the facts that we think are 
sometimes at fault. 

We would say that the authors fail to appreciate to the full 
that to the Byzantine the goal of the monastic state is the 
life of a hermit or a semi-solitary life. That in spite of the 
legislation (Justinian, the council in Trullo) making it more 
dificult to become a solitary it remained the ideal. That 
also both for the monk and the Byzantine world at large the 
conception of monastic perfection was that of continual 
prayer—which of course would apply to the ccenobia as well 
as the hermitage. The better realization of this we feel 
would have caused our writers to have considered Palamism 
and even the idiorhythmic skefe in a somewhat different light. 

We are surprised not to find Professor F. Dvornik’s name 
attached to one of these studies. 

But the whole collection is fascinating reading and of most 


teal value. Dom BEDE WINSLOW. 


The Origins of the Great Schism. By Walter Ullmann, J.U.D., 
F.R.Hist.S. B.O.W. 18s. 


In this work of Dr. Ullmann we have a welcome addition 
to church history in the English language. On account of 
the complex problems of religion and politics which it presents 
fourteenth century church history is not an easy subject to 
study ; still less so is the Great Schism itself. The author, 
however, is very equipped for his task, in that he holds the 
doctorates of Civil and Canon Law of the Universities of 
Vienna and Innsbruck. 

The basis of the work is a critical examination of two 
documents, the Factum Urbani giving the Urbanist side of the 
question, and the Declaratio of the cardinals giving the 
Clementine viewpoint. A complete translation of both these 
documents is given. After a careful consideration of the 
citcumstances surrounding the election of Bartolomeo 
Prignano as Urban VI, comes a presentation of the gradual 
tstrangement of the Sacred College from the pope, an estrange- 
ment which the efforts of sincere men were unable to avert. 
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This movement culminates with the election of Robert of 
Geneva as Clement VII on September 2oth, 1378. Although 
Dr. Ullmann meticulously weighs the evidence for both sides, 
one cannot help feeling that the cardinals’ case is surprisingly 
weak. As far as can be judged Urban’s election was perfectly 
valid, yet the cardinals must have considered that their case 
would bear scrutiny. After all they were shrewd, hard. 
headed politicians and diplomats. 

In the longest of his ten chapters and perhaps the most 
interesting to the English student Dr. Ullman studies the 
“English Reaction.” The news of events in Italy reached 
England in the autumn of 1378, and among other things the 
question of England’s attitude towards the rival pontiffs 
was on the agenda for discussion in Parliament which sat at 
St. Peter’s Abbey, Gloucester, in the same autumn. The 
English Government had already accepted Urban as true 
pope and it saw no reason why subsequent events should 
alter that decision. But the election of Clement brought a 
new factor into their deliberations, for Clement was a French- 
man and received French support. As a result the English 
could combine religion and politics by organizing a Crusade 
against the supporters of Clement, principally the French. 
With medieval logic once the decision was reached, the 
Government ordered the ports to be closed to Clement’s 
emissaries and all benefices belonging to the Clementine 
cardinals to be confiscated. Henry Depenser, bishop of 
Norwich, was empowered by the bull Dudum cum vinea to 
organize the Crusade, to further which an indulgence was 
offered to all who should assist. Although there was some 
opposition from the secular lords, Henry crossed the Channel 
as Commander of the Expeditionary Force on 17th May 1383. 
The campaign was a costly failure, for, after some fighting 
in the neighbourhood of Dunkirk the expedition withdrew, 
and a truce was called. Two Clementine emissaries who did 
reach England were imprisoned but later released. These 
were Jean Chamberlhac and William Buxton, an English 
Dominican friar and titular bishop. In this state the English 
relations remained for the time being. 

A chapter of the book is devoted to a consideration of the 
opinions of two contemporary legal experts, Baldus de 
Ubaldis and Joannes de Lignano. Baldus was one of the 
gteatest jurists of the fourteenth century and was a professot 
at Padua during the critical period. Joannes de Lignano 
represented the celebrated law school of Bologna. 
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these give the opinion that the election of Urban was valid. 

After a brief description of the characters of the rival 
pontifis Dr. Ullmann draws his conclusions and searches for 
the root cause of the schism. He finds that Urban was made 
atest case for a movement which had been growing for over 
a century, namely the movement towards constitutional 
monarchy in the Church. By virtue of his office the pope 
has universal jurisdiction over the whole Church. The 
cardinals, perhaps without realizing it, aimed at making the 
pope’s jurisdiction subject to their consent. Elected as a 
stop-gap Urban determined to be pope in fact. The cardinals, 
realizing their error too late, were for deposing Urban, and 
in the ensuing impasse we find the roots of the schism. 

In conclusion one may say that in The Origins of the Great 
Schism Dr. Ullmann has given a concise presentation and 
ducidation of a complicated question. He has, moreover, 
brought into prominence the underlying tendency which cause 
such a great upheaval during the Renaissance period and was 
only settled finally at the Vatican Council, that is the tendency 
to subordinate the pope to an Oecumenical Council. As a 
consequence Dr. Ullmann’s work will prove valuable not 
only to students of Church History, but also to those who are 
concerned with the study of the Papacy. 

Dom Paut BROWNE. 


France Pagan ? The Mission of Abbé Godin. By Maisie Ward. 
With a Foreword by His Eminence Cardinal Griffin. 
Sheed and Ward, 1949. Pp. 243. 10s. 6d. 


Revolution in a City Parish. By Abbé Michonneau. With a 
Foreword by Archbishop Cushing of Boston. Blackfriars, 
Oxford, 1949. Pp. 189. 75. 6d. 


The Salvation of the Nations. By Jean Danielou. Translated 
by Angeline Bouchard. Sheed and Ward, 1949. Pp. 
ie, Gs. 


The publication in English of these three important 
expressions of contemporary French spirituality stirs one to 
anew hope. The first two books give an idea of what is 
actually being done in some French parishes to meet the 
infidelity and materialism of these times. The third shows 
4 wider outlook, a new and more intellectual approach to the 
missionary responsibility of every baptized Christian. 

These books will touch the hearts of Catholics in this 
country, provided that they are not received with the thought 
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extinguishing slogan: “ This is all very well for France, buy 
not needed or suitable over here!” Too many doots hare 
already been slammed in the face of dynamic forces by this 
insular reaction. True, the Abbé Godin and the Abby 
Michonneau write as Frenchmen about the problems of 3 
particular class and region, and many of their experiments 
would need adaptation to English ways, if they were to k 
of value over here. Nevertheless, some of their reforms, 
notably those which put the laity into closer touch with the 
liturgy and those which give them an active participation in 
the administration of parish funds, are urgently needed in 
England. But the chief significance of the two books lies 
in the courageous realism with which problems are faced, 
and the frank discussion of experiments, undertaken with the 
sanction of authority, to express the faith in terms utterly 
suited to the outlook of the working class in France today. 
Perhaps the quality of realism in the Abbé Godin’s work is 
somewhat obscured by the touch of “ quaintness ” in the 
translation. Maisie Ward lingers over details of French 
slang, new to her, but which are normal on the lips of those 
who use them. We do not want to stop over idioms or to 
look on as foreigners to the poignant drama of life described 
to us. We want to enter the heart of the matter, and this 
we do more easily by means of Angeline Bouchard’s transh- 
tion of the Abbé Michonneau’s moving book. We ate made 
to feel the urgency of the problems and are stirred by the 
daring methods, compact of expediency and immediate need. 
Some, we know, can only be experimental. It is especially 
in Chapter vii where the Abbé speaks of The Equipment of 
the Modern Apostle, that his writing takes on a quality of 
classic worth. In this chapter he describes the result upon 
the priests themselves of presenting the message of the Gospel 
in the austerity of its truth and the richness of its essential 
charity and he works out a thesis on true priestly spirituality. 
Pére Danielou lifts us out of the region of detailed planning 
into that of cosmic outlook. In the first page of his book he 
says :— 
“A Christian spirituality that is not fundamentally 
oriented towards the building up of the total Mystical 
Body is not a Catholic spirituality.” 
On this central theme he founds his thesis that the Church 
of Christ, which is the manifestation of the mind of Christ, 
cannot be completely developed until all nations accept 
Christianity, and in their acceptance, contribute their own 
particular gifts to its expression. Pére Danielou faces facts 
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too often ignored by Catholics : the flowing back on Europe, 
even now and in pagan form, of the thought of India and 
China, so that Buddhism, Hinduism and Islam, combine in a 
syncretism or new form of gnosticism, which appeals to 
minds athirst for the spiritual and yet in revolt against all 
forms of dogma. While the Abbé Godin and the Abbé 
Michonneau are concerned with destitute working men, 
sunk in materialism because all their energies are used up in 
the ight with heartbreaking poverty, Pére Danielou considers 
the case of the soul-hungry intellectual. He shows Lauza 
del Vasto’s Pélerinage aux Sources as the endeavour of a European 
to withdraw from 
“our present-day restless, mechanistic, materialistic western 
civilization” to find in India “‘a new spiritual vitality.” 
He studies L’ Experience Intérieure of Georges Bataille as an 
effort 
“to create a natural spirituality independent of all dogma- 
tim.” To seek to “ hold on to St. John of the Cross and 
St. Teresa without believing in Christ, nor in the Blessed 
Trinity, nor in the Church.” 
Pére Daniélou brings out poignantly, on the one hand, the 
lonely, independent, rootless, searching after transcendent 
values; and on the other hand, of the unitive force of Com- 
munism, with its immanent brotherhood and its call to 
concrete sacrifice of self-interest. Here are the two tempta- 
tions of the Nations. In what lies their salvation? The 
Christian answers “in the revelation of God as the God of 
holiness.” God, whose existence is grasped by natural 
teligion, whose holiness was revealed to the Jews, offers to 
the Christian, through the communion in the riches of Christ, 
an intimate sharing of that holiness. From this principle 
flow all the conclusions of the writer’s thesis, ““ What must 
live and what must die. ‘“ Incarnation and Transfiguration.” 
The place of Christianity in historic perspective ; the Mission 
of the Holy Spirit the task of evangelization begun on the 
day of Pentecost, and worked out through the ages, in and 
through each individual soul. The book ends, as it began, with 
the thought of each one’s responsibility to spread the truth : 
“Theology will be completed the day evangelization 
comes to an end, the day all nations know Christ, the day 
the entire world has heard the Gospel, the day Christ can 
come to take possession of a domain that will have been 
made completely ready for Him, and when all nations will 
each in turn have borne testimony to Him.” 


Mary O’LEaArY. 
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The Religious Orders in England. By Dom David Knovle. 
Cambridge University Press. 1948. Pp. xvi, 348. 30, 


In this book Professor Knowles carries on the story of 
the religious life in England from where his masterpiece Tk 
Monastic Order in England, 943-1216, left it off, and a further 
volume is to continue it to the Reformation. 

The chronological limits of the volume are not rigid) 
determined, but we have here an account covering roughly 
the period 1216-1340; the change in the title compared with 
the former volume indicates that here are treated not only 
the old monastic orders but also the new orders of friars: 
as in the previous work, the English history is given agains 
an adequate picture of its continental background. 

For the old orders the thirteenth century was a period no 
longer of rapid extension but rather of stable equilibrium and 
consolidation ; this means that it provides a less exciting 
field for the historian, and the monastic history of the time 
has never before received due attention. Professor Knowles 
shows that it is by no means without interest and records in 
considerable detail two of the three important developments 
which he signalizes in his preface—the considerable progress 
made by the monasteries, at first under the impulse of the 
Lateran decrees, later from a spontaneous effort from within, 
towards union for common action and reform; and their 
activity as landlords and commercial farmers on a large 
scale. The third point of great interest is hardly more than 
mentioned here, fuller treatment being reserved for the next 
volume ; it is the participation of the monasteries in the great 
university movement which was one of the main achievements 
of the age. 

These points make up the substance of the first part of the 
book ; the second is devoted to the friars. This gives an 
excellent picture both of their origins abroad and of their 
development and work in England, including an account of 
the scholastic movement to which so much of their energies 
was devoted. An interesting feature is the demonstration 
of the important part played by English friars in the evolution 
of the Franciscans, as well as of the Carmelites. 

Part Three returns to a general account of some of the 
aspects of life and activity in the monasteries of the old orders. 
It must be admitted that the inclusion of the history of the 
friars seems rather to disrupt the unity of the work, and 
one would prefer to read part three in immediate connection 
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with part one; it may prove in the following volume that 
agteater unity can be given by the treatment of the common 
interest of the old and new orders in the universities. But 
the inclusion of the friars helps to give a just picture of the 
religious life of the age as a whole and adds immeasurably 
to the interest and value of the book; it is so admirably 
done that we cannot regret having it. While eagerly awaiting 
the final volume we must thank Professor Knowles for a work 
which throws a clear light on an important period of develop- 
ment in the history of monasticism in the field of constitutional 
organization and the practical daily observances of the cloister, 
and an admirable summary of the early history of the modern 
orders. 


W.T.R. 


Byzantine Cyprus As Reflected in Art. By A. Stylianou_and 
J. A. Stylianou. Nicosia 1948. Obtainable from G. R. 
Mowbray & Co., 28 Margaret Street, W.1, also S.P.C.K, 
Price 105. 6d. 


Paphos. By L. Philippou. Nicosia 1949. 55. 


Cyprus is rich in monuments, and Byzantine Cyprus demon- 
strates something of the wealth and complexity of the art- 
forms that survive from this period alone. In wall-paintin 
particularly there was a continuous tradition of a very high 
standard, and this study is chiefly devoted to a description, 
illustrated by a variety of reproductions, of paintings in the 
many churches of the island. The Latin occupation (1193- 
1571) only enriched this indigenous tradition, producing 
some fine examples of Franco-Byzantine architecture, and 
occasional happy results from a marriage of Byzantine and 
Italian influences in painting, although this combination is 
sometimes only debased and bizarre. 

Paphos is a more detailed descriptive guide to a particular 
part of the island, and should prove very useful to travellers, 
though the reproductions are sometimes poor. It gives a 
wealth of information on classical and medieval traditions, 
often still surviving in modern legends. In fact, both books 
teter to contemporary Cyprus, and if their purpose is to 
encourage visitors they should certainly succeed. It is to be 
hoped that the authors of Byzantine Cyprus will soon fulfil 
their promise of a more extensive study of these monuments. 


T.A.H. 
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Christian Marriage. By G. H. Joyce, S.J. Second Editig 
Sheed and Ward. Pp. 634. is. . 
We welcome a second edition of this valuable book off 

late Father Joyce. We are told that the extensive revigi 

was completed before the death of the author. It is the mg 
thorough historical and doctrinal study of the subject] 

English. 

BW 


Madame Swetchine. By M.V. Woodgate. Browne and Nol : 
Dublin. Pp. 192. 85. 6d. 


This is a short life of an most interesting lady. Madame 
Swetchine lived at the end of the eighteenth century, a Russiaij 
a convert from Orthodoxy, in the days when this meafif 
becoming a Catholic of the Latin rite. She was a friend d@ 
Joseph de Maistre, Lacordaire, Montalembert and Domi 
Gueranger. Her sa/on inthe rue St. Dominique became the centig} 
of her influence. She was a well-read and highly intellectull 
woman but it was her sympathy and understanding thal 
attracted people to her. “It is in the precinct of my owl 
heart that I have learned to comprehend the hearts of others,” 
she wrote. This book makes us want to know more of thif 
brilliant yet humble Russian lady. . 
B.W. 
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